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THE WEEK. 


_— <Xoo— 


With the approach of the 
session, public interest in 
politics is turned from the 
speeches of individual members 
out-of-doors to the proceedings in the House of 
Commons. It is to the debates of next Tuesday 
rather than to the speeches of the past week that 
men’s minds naturally turn. Not for some time has 
the opening of the Parliamentary session been 
awaited so eagerly as now. It is known that the 
Opposition mean to challenge the conduct of Ministers 
on one great question—their policy on the North- 
West frontier of India. Mr. Lawson Walton, Q.C., 
at the request of the leader of the Opposition in the 
House of Commons, will move an amendment to the 
Address on this grave subject, and it is to be hoped 
that a debate worthy of the occasion will take place. 
The Opposition has a great opportunity, which it 
cannot afford to neglect. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
AT HOME. 


AMONG the signs of the approach of the session 
must be reckoned the frequent meetings of the 
Cabinet. No fewer than three have been held within 
a week, and they have all been unusually prolonged. 
It is in connection with these Cabinets that a belief 
has gradually spread among the public that, despite 
the brave words of Sir Michael Hicks Beach and Mr. 
Chamberlain, Lord Salisbury was contemplating 
another of his favourite “strategic movements to 
the rear” on the question of China. Those who 
have watched Lord Salisbury most closely are best 
acquainted with that infirmity of purpose which 
always distinguishes him on critical occasions, and 
which has prevented him from rising even to the 
second rank of statesmen. Apparently the China 
question is destined to furnish another illustration 
of this fatal weakness of his character. His own 
supporters in the Press have not been slow in giving 














utterance to the bitter mortification with which they 
have heard of the withdrawal of the British demand 
for the opening of the port of Talien-wan as a con- 
dition of aloan to China. We have never looked upon 
this particular condition as being in itself essential; 
but the Minister who demands a certain thing at a 
critical moment, and then withdraws that demand, 
brings both himself and his country into open con- 
tempt. We should imagine that the prolonged 
Cabinets of the past week have not been altogether 
pacific, and we shall be surprised if nothing of the 
popular discontent with Lord Salisbury’s policy is 
heard from the Conservative benches in Parliament 
next week. 





THE speeches of the week, though the public may 
not have been inclined to pay much attention to 
them, have not been unimportant. The most 
striking was that delivered by Sir Henry Fowler 
at Cleckheaton yesterday week. This was a notable 
utterance, calculated to inspire the Liberal party 
with abundant courage for the approaching fight. 
Since then Sir Henry Fowler has delivered more 
than one speech in connection with the contest for 
the vacancy at Wolverhampton. Mr. Chamberlain 
on Saturday, speaking at the Birmingham Jewellers’ 
dinner, gave a forecast of the work of the session, 
which was to include Irish local government, the 
cutting up of London into separate municipalities, 
and the increase of the army. He also made a 
statement regarding our foreign policy, declaring 
that our empire depended upon our trade, and 
that it was the business of the Government to 
prevent any interference with it in any part of 
the world. 





ONE of the most interesting and significant 
incidents of the week has been the action of the 
Liberal Unionist Committee at Edgbaston with 
regard to the vacancy caused by the death of Mr. 
George Dixon. According to the famous Chamberlain 
compact, the vacant seat ought to have gone to a 
Liberal Unionist. There was all the more reason 
that it should have done so because the Tories in 
Edgbaston are known to form a comparatively small 
minority of the electors. The Liberal Unionists of 
Birmingham insisted that the seat was theirs, 
and their organ, the Birmingham Post, was 
almost fierce in its declarations to the same effect. 
Yet the Liberal Unionist Committee of Edgbaston, 
after a prolonged conference with Mr. Chamberlain, 
agreed to hand the seat over to the Tories. It is 
generally surmised that they only took this step 
under pressure from Mr. Chamberlain himself. The 
indignation of the local Liberal Unionists is intense, 
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and Mr. Chamberlain’s action in this matter has 
been hotly assailed. He attended a meeting of the 

Liberal Unionist Committee and defended his con- 


duct vigorously; but it was only by a threat to 
retire from the leadership of his party in Birming- 
ham that he won a vote approving of his conduct. 
As we pointed out last week, recent events clearly 
portend the speedy disappearance of the Liberal 
Unionist party as a separate political organisation. 


Tue South Wolverhampton election took place 
on Thursday and resulted in a Liberal defeat by 
a majority of 111, Mr. Gibbons, the Unionist candi- 
date, being returned by 4,115 votes against 4,004 
given to Mr. Thorne. The result is practically a 
gain of one vote for the Tories, since the late 
Mr. Villiers had long ceased to take part in 
divisions. The result was not altogether unexpected. 
In the main it is due to two causes. Chiefly, 
it is a victory for beer. Mr. Thorne, the defeated 
Liberal candidate, was a strong supporter of local 
veto,and the possible results of that measure were out- 
rageously misrepresented by the Unionist speakers 
during the contest. The misrepresentations un- 
fortunately had more effect in a constituency 
which has never been contested during the thirteen 
years of its existence than they can have else- 
where. Secondly, the exhibition of undue influence 
was outrageous, and matters were not much mended 
by Sir A. Hickman’s tardy declaration that it meant 
nothing. In South-East Durham we have done 
admirably, winning the seat—in spite of the out- 
voters—by a majority of 275. 


Sir JOHN BRUNNER, in the course of an address 
a few days ago to the members of the Northwich 
Gladstone Club, made some reference to the question 
of local option. As practical politicians, he declared, 
it was the duty of Liberals interested in the pro- 
motion of temperance to make their measures having 
that object in view as popular as possible. He was 
himself in favour of allowing the inhabitants of a 
locality to say how many public-houses they would 
have in their midst, but he could not hide from 
himself the fact that local veto had a frightening 
effect upon the voters of the country, and that 
Liberals had been defeated at the last election mainly 
because it was believed that they were intent 
upon preventing everyone from enjoying life. It 
is difficult to understand why language of this 
kind—which merely expresses in a straightforward 
manner the opinions of the majority of Liberals— 
should have given offence to the members of the 
United Kingdom Alliance, yet the Alliance News is 
earried so far by its zeal on behalf of its own 
particular measure that it declares that the attempt 
to make temperance reform attractive implies that 
the reformers must sink to the level of folly attained 
by the mass of the voters. We do not think that 
any cause is likely to be served by arguments of 
this kind, nor do we believe that the United King- 
dom Alliance will advance its aims by attempting to 
browbeat those Members of Parliament who, while 
just as anxious to promote temperance reform as 
are the members of the Alliance, are not convinced 
of the wisdom of trying to thrust an unpopular 
measure down the throats of an unwilling public. 


THE meeting of the Liberal Forwards on Thurs- 
day evening had an easy task in denouncing the 
“helpless acquiescence in wrong-doing” which has 
marked the recent policy of the Government. They 
might easily, indeed, have made their case stronger 
by showing how, by engaging in such enterprises 
as the Forward Policy in India and the expedi- 
tion to the Soudan, the Government has helped to 
tie its own hands. But the meeting did better 
service than merely repeating the familiar attacks 





on the Concert and Lord Salisbury’s impotence, 
by drawing attention once more to the outrageous 
case of the reduction of the Bechuana rebels to 
virtual slavery under the authority of the Cape 
Government. This is a matter in which the Colonial 
Office is not impotent: but hitherto it has ex- 
hibited a discreditable reluctance to interfere, and 
apparently no help is to be got in the Cape courts. 


FoR many years past Mr. A. Oakey Hall, Mayor 
of New York during the rule of Boss Tweed, has 
taken occasion at intervals to elucidate American 
and Irish-American politics for the benefit of the 
readers of the Times. He has terminated his 
career in England by a striking illustration 
of the injustice possible under English law. 
Just nine years ago Mr. Bryce published his 
great work on America; and soon afterwards Mr. 
Oakey Hall brought an action for libel against 
him for certain statements therein contained. Mr. 
Bryce took evidence on commission in New York, 
which was held by his advisers fully to substantiate 
his case. The action dragged on until the end of 
last year, when it was dismissed on the ground that 
the plaintiff, who had meanwhile retired to America, 
had failed to comply with the order of the court 
requiring him to give the requisite security for the 
defendant's costs. Thus Mr. Bryce loses all chance 
either of vindicating his conduct or of recouping 
himself for any part of the heavy expense entailed 
upon him by Mr. Oakey Hall's abortive attack. 





THE deputation which waited on Lord Salisbury 
on Wednesday in favour of creating local munici- 
palities in London disclaimed any desire to attack the 
London County Council or even to alter the present 
incidence of rating in the capital. Nevertheless, 
the aim of its chief promoters was clear enough, 
and Lord Salisbury’s speech made it clearer 
still. The Duke of Devonshire, it is true, 
threw cold water, in his usual fashion, on the 
hopes of the deputation, by pointing out the 
enormous difficulties in the way of any readjustment 
of powers between the Council and the subordinate 
municipalities, andeven suggesting that it might be 
indefinitely postponed. Nevertheless, he mentioned 
other possible means of dealing with the problem, 
though he did not induce his hearers to expect 
much. But Lord Salisbury, though he disclaimed 
the interpretations put on his speech of last 
November, declared that he stood by the text 
of the speech itself. He dwelt on the danger 
of concentrating powers in one body, on the 
undesirability of its dealing with general politics 
—in other words, of indicating land values as 
a possible source whence to meet urgent municipal 
needs ; and he declared once more that the size of 
London led to apathy among the ratepayers, and 
that the institution of local municipalities would 
secure better candidates. He wisely left the history 
of New York alone, but supported his arguments by 
a curiously infelicitous illustration from France. 





INDEED, a comparison of the merits of scrutin 
de liste and the scrutin d arrondissement which 
has replaced it in France, leads—so far as it leads 
anywhere in this question—to conclusions adverse 
to Lord Salisbury’s position. It is true that when 
scrutin de liste was tried the polls were very 
small, because the peasantry, with their habitual 
caution, declined to vote for strangers imposed 
on them by a Central Departmental Committee. 
On the other hand, scrutin d'arrondissement has 
certainly not conquered abstentionism and apathy, 
and the local influences it introduces are notoriously 
often pernicious, and only “non-political” because 
they are corrupt. If Lord Salisbury will inquire 
what is thought of single-member districts and the 
politique du clocher in Belgium, which possesses the 
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scrutin de liste that France has not, he will get a 
more apposite, if a less acceptable, parallel. Pro- 
gressives may fairly reply to his speech that, while the 
dignity of the Council has secured for it the services 
of ex-Cabinet Ministers and men fully equal to 
Ministers, the narrowing of municipal areas will 
tend to confine municipal government to men whose 
interests are purely local. The Londoner who spends 
his days in the City and his nights in Kensington 
may have abundant enthusiasm for London as a 
whole. But he is not likely to have much about 
Kensington. Still less will the migratory London 
workman have his civic patriotism called out by the 
thought of the parish where he happens to have 
lodged when the register was last made up. And 
if incidence of rating is not to be interfered with, 
what is the meaning of relieving the Council of 
its present powers? Will the County rate go on 
as usual, and will the municipalities get grants-in- 
aid out of it? In that case the ratepayers are not 
likely to get much relief. 


It seems to be generally believed that the War 
Office has decided upon at all events one item in the 
numerous schemes of military reform presented to 
its consideration—the provision, namely, of what is 
known as a clear one shilling a day for the private 
soldier. The additional charge thus created is one 
that can be easily borne by this country, but has it 
been fully considered how the extra outlay will 
affect India? The pay of the British soldier is a 
statutory sum regulated by Act of Parliament, and, 
accordingly, when he serves abroad, he receives not 
a certain local allowance but the equivalent in local 
money of his English rate of pay. Thus in India he 
is one of the few Europeans who profit by a low 
exchange; the lower the exchange the more rupees 
are needed to make up his pay. It has been esti- 
mated that the clear shilling a day will at the present 
rates of exchange require the provision of an addi- 
tional sum of about Rx.500,000 per annum. There 
is another point of view from which the matter may 
be regarded. A shilling a day, at an exchange of 
ls. 4d. the rupee, amounts to Rs.22 8 annas for a 
month of thirty days, and to Rs.23 4 annas for a 
month of thirty-one days. These sums the British 
soldier will draw as pocket-money, being boarded 
and lodged free. Now the sepoy receives only eight 
rupees a month, and has to feed himself on that, with 
occasional compensation for dearness of provisions 
when the price of certain articles of diet rises beyond 
a regulation limit. The remarkable disparity of 
these figures cannot fail to excite attention in India, 
and a strong case seems possible for the contention 
that if this country chooses to raise the pay of the 
British soldier, she should meet the outlay herself 
—in other words, in the annual adjustment of 
accounts between the India Office and the War 
Office this extra sum should be debited to the latter. 





A VERY melancholy shipping disaster occurred 
early on Tuesday morning, when the Channel Queen, 
& passenger steamer trading between Plymouth and 
the Channel Islands, was wrecked on the coast of 
Guernsey. The vessel seems to have got out of its 
course during the prevalence of a dense fog, and, 
striking upon one of the rocks which fringe 
the dangerous coast of the island, immediately 
became a total wreck. Some twenty persons lost 
their lives, partly through the capsizing of one of 
the boats in which the crew and passengers at- 
tempted to escape from the sinking ship. The 
survivors, after two hours of mortal peril, were 
eventually taken off by boats from the shore. 
A bell buoy, or some other fog-signal, is talked of as 
a@ preventive of similar accidents in the future; but 
the coast in question is very rarely visited—even by 
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accident—by anything above the size of a fishing 
boat ; the rock is exposed to the full force of the 
heaviest seas in the Channel, and the problem of 
how to keep any buoy in position among the rocks 
and the tide races of the north-west coast of 
Guernsey may well be regarded as insoluble. The 
rock, it may be noted, is no great distance from the 
Hanois, on which the villain Clubin in Victor Hugo’s 
“Travailleurs de la Mer” intended to wreck his 
steamer, though he was out in his calculations by 
some twenty miles, and so ran her on the Douvres 
instead. Victor Hugo's descriptions of the Channel 
Islands are marvellous in their inaccuracy of detail, 
but the general impression conveyed by them is 
nevertheless fairly representative of the ensemble of 
the features of the coast. 


THE withdrawal of the British 
demand for the opening of Talien- 
Wan has strengthened the impres- 
sion produced on the Continent by the departure 
of the British squadron from Port Arthur and Mr. 
Chamberlain's speech at Birmingham on Saturday 
last. However apologists for the Ministry may 
palliate the step as a mere piece of bargaining, 
foreign journalists must inevitably treat it as a 
British confession of partial defeat, and use it to 
raise hopes as to the rejection of the British 
offer of a loan to China in favour of one of those 
stated to have been made by Russia, with or 
without German support. We do not ourselves 
incline to believe in the possibility of a Russo- 
German loan, and we still hope that the British 
scheme may be adopted in the end. But it is a pity 
that Lord Salisbury’s “strategic manceuvre” should 
have come just in time to stimulate the efforts of 
our rivals. 


ABROAD. 


OF course, we should like—if we could—to 
regard the abandonment of the British demand as 
part of that understanding between England and 
Russia which has often been advocated in these 
columns and has never been more urgently needed 
than now. It is notable that the Russian Press 
is just now less Anglophobe than usual; and 
it is just possible that part of the bargain, if 
there is one, may be joint action in Crete. It 
seems clear that Prince George's candidature is 
to be forced on the Sultan by Russia, with the 
assent of England, France and Italy, but against 
the opposition of Germany and Austria-Hungary. 
If so, the end of the Concert is in sight, and 
the status quo, for the preservation of which 
Greece has been ruined, will be imperilled once 
more. The Balkan States must inevitably demand 
equivalents for the control of Crete by Greece— 
Bulgaria is sufficiently excited against the Turks 
as it is; the Cretan Mohammedans will rise, the 
Young Turks may at last have the pluck to follow 
their example, and the understanding between 
Austria and Russia in regard to the Balkan pen- 
insula will, to say the least, be in grave peril. 
We believe that ultimately this would be the 
least unhappy solution for the oppressed subjects 
of the Sultan, provided that Russia will cease to 
suspect our motives, and that Lord Salisbury will 
be firm as well as frank. 


THE impotence of the Concert, indeed, is receiving 
a fresh illustration from the events reported from 
Thessaly this week. Three Greek villages in the 
district of Agrapha have been attacked and bom- 
barded by Turkish troops because the inhabitants 
refused to pay the taxes demanded by the Turkish 
officials put in by the army of occupation; but the 
male inhabitants made a successful resistance, and 
the rest have been invited by the Governor to re- 
turn to their homes—possibly to be bombarded again. 
It is hardly surprising under these circumstances 
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that there should be a difficulty in getting the 
refugees to go home. What do the pedants of the 
Imperial Chancelleries say to this outrageous viola- 
tion of international law and the treaty of peace? 
and what steps do they propose to take to prevent 
its recurrence ? 


THE reverse experienced by our troops at Shin 
Kamar last Saturday is relatively, if not absolutely, 
serious ; that is to say, the loss is out of all propor- 
tion to the good effected by the combined movement 
of four brigades to clear the Kajurai Valley of 
Afridis and their herds. But the disaster has had 
a worse effect than the sacrifice of valuable lives for 
a trifling end. It has caused both Sir William Lock- 
hart and the Caleutta Englishman to reiterate the 
demand for a spring campaign, perhaps on a “ re- 
modelled plan.” 


THE issues in the coming General Election in 
France have been, to some extent, defined this week 
by the speeches respectively of M. Raymond Poincaré 
at Limoges, of M. Hubbard and M. Bourgeois at 
Clermont-Ferrand, and of the last-named politician 
at Royat. The Radical platform is, as_ before, 
the revision of the Constitution—in what sense 
is not stated, but the principal change intended 
is doubtless the exaltation of the Chamber at 
the expense of the Senate—and the introduction 
of a progressive income-tax. M. Poincaré, as a 
Conservative Republican, supported “the princi- 
ples of the Revolution,” fraternity being expressed 
by efforts to relieve the small taxpayers, to promote 
co-operation, and to reorganise secondary education 
and develop its “modern side.” This is an excellent 
programme if it can be carried out, but the Chamber 
must first become, in M. Poincaré’s words, “an 
assembly of legislators, and not a council of 
members and Ministers.” And the anti-Dreyfus, 
anti-Jewish panic gives reason for fearing that it will 
not be so, and that self-advertising patriots of views 
otherwise indefinite will compose a large part of the 
new House. 


PRESIDENT McKINLEY’'s speech in New York on 
Friday of last week is an emphatic pronouncement 
in favour of sound money, qualified by a somewhat 
indirect and purely academic reference to the goal 
of Bimetallism. He takes up the position that 
the Republican victory is a victory for sound money, 
and declares that the financial plank in the St. Louis 
platform must be “ translated into law”’ as the tariff 
plank has been. This is satisfactory so far as it 
goes, but the Senate next day showed its recal- 
citrance by passing a resolution in favour of declar- 
ing United States bonds payable in either gold 
or silver by a majority of 47 to 32. The voting 
on the various alternative resolutions showed a 
general disposition to reject the gold standard and 
to lay all intermediate proposals aside. The House, 
however, defeated the resolution by 182 votes to 132 
—a vote closely following party lines. It remains to 
be seen whether the President, backed by his party, 
has the “ grit’ to exert pressure onthe Senate. But 
that, we fear, is improbable, and the achievement of 
Mr. Lyman Gage’s comprehensive plan of reform isa 
long way off. 


For a considerable number of 

LITERATURE. years societies have been in 
existence in England and Scot- 

land doing good work in the publication of the 
manuscript literature of their respective countries. 
It is only quite recently that anything of the same 
sort has been contemplated for Ireland. Considering 
the large mass of Irish manuscript lying on the shelves 
of the public libraries at home and abroad, as well as 
in private hands, we do not think that Ireland is 
too soon -in the field. The Irish Literary Society 
has stepped into the gap, and has inaugurated 





an Irish Texts Society which will, if properly 
supported, eventually become an _ independent 
society working upon its own lines. The young 
society has laid down for itself an extensive pro- 
gramme, including both ancient and modern texts, 
and ranging from pure romance, satire, and legend 
to historical tracts and the early grammatical 
treatises. These latter, though not of much general in- 
terest, haveaspecial value for students of thelanguage. 
Of more general and immediate value are two of the 
first volumes which the committee proposes to issue, 
and for which definite arrangements have been made. 
One of these is a complete edition of Keating’s 
“ History of Ireland,” which will be edited by Mr. 
David Comyn; the other, a collection of modern 
romances, edited by Dr. Douglas Hyde. Besides 
these, which will, in addition to their intrinsic value 
to historians and folklorists, be useful as providing 
reading books for the large and increasing number 
of students of modern Irish, O'Donnell’s “ Life of 
St. Columcille ” will be edited for the society by Mr. 
J. T. Flannery. The firm of David Nutt, of the 
Strand, are acting as publishers to the society, and 
it is proposed to issue to subscribers an annual 
volume bound in cloth, and containing about 250 
pages of Irish text, translation, and notes. The head- 
quarters of the new society are at 8, Adelphi Terrace, 
W.C., and the committee make an urgent appeal to 
scholars and to the public generally for means to 
carry forward the work they have undertaken. 


WE are glad to welcome a new and cheaper 
edition of Mr. Austin Dobson’s “ Hogarth” (Kegan 
Paul), an edition which has been carefully revised 
and has received some additions, especially in the 
bibliography and index, but is not otherwise different 
from the original publication which was so favourably 
received some seven years ago. The reproductions 
of Hogarth’s drawings are excellent, and the work 
is an admirable account of the great artist who, 
for all his lack of higher culture and finer «esthetic 
sense, managed to do good service to art. He was the 
robust, homely, and graphic satirist both of the vices 
and of the affectations of his time, and the founder 
in England of that genre painting which, after 
landscape, is the most characteristic product of our 
nation, and appeals most fully to the widest public. 
—Sir George Baden-Powell is seeing through the 
press a book on the Irish problem, as elucidated by his 
own experience in Colonial finance and administra- 
tion. He deals generally with the economic and 
political situation, and specially with the Financial 
Relations Commission and the proposed Local 
Government Bill. The book is to be published by 
Blackwood in time for the meeting of Parliament. 
The title is to be “ The Saving of Ireland.” 





DetAILs of the Covent Garden season are now 
published. Besides Signor Mancinelli’s work, two 
other new operas are to be brought out—the 
Sapho of Massenet and Saint-Saéns’s Henry VIII. ; 
and the great Wagnerian tetralogy, which has not 
been performed in London for the last fifteen years, 
is to be reproduced. The series of four operas (or 
“music dramas”) constituting the Ring der Nibe- 
lungen will be given twice; for in the case of this 
particular work there can be no question of what is 
called a “run.” It is difficult, as a rule, to get opera- 
goers to their places in the theatre by half-past eight 
in the evening. Butjon the occasion of the Ring der 
Nibelungen performances the curtain is to rise at 
five in the afternoon; and there is to be an interval 
for dinner between the first and second acts. For 
those who, on these exceptional nights, would rather 
sup after the third act than dine after the first the 
delay for dinner between seven and eight o'clock 
will be very tedious. It will be impossible, mean- 
while, to apply any longer the customary epithet of 
“frivolous” to an audience which is willing, for the 
sake of art, to sacrifice its meals. 
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LorRD CARLINGFORD, better known 
as Mr. Chichester Fortescue, had 
been Chief Secretary for Ireland in 
Mr. Gladstone's Ministry from 1869 to 1871, and sub- 
sequently President of the Board of Trade. He had 
done good service in both capacities—notably in 
the latter by the measures he took to induce the 
Companies to greater vigilance against accidents. 
In the Liberal Ministry of 1880-85 he held the 
more dignified if less onerous offices of President 
of the Council and Privy Seal.— General Sir 
Daniel Lysons, G.C.B., Constable of the Tower, 
had served in the Canadian Rebellion and the 
Crimean War, and had done much for the organis- 
ation of the defence of Canada subsequently to 
the Trent affair in 1862.—General Sir M. K. Kennedy, 
R.E., K.C.S.L,°- had seen much service, both in a 
military and in a civil capacity, in India—notably 
in the Afghan War in 1879-1880, and in the famine 
of 1876-1878.—Lord Sackville Cecil had been a 
traffic manager of two great railways, and was a 
man of remarkable energy and business capacity. 
—Sir H. F. Howard had had a long and use- 
ful career as representative of Her Majesty at 
various foreign Courts.—The Rev. Joseph Carson, 
D.D., Vice- Provost of Trinity College, Dublin, 
had been Professor of Hebrew in Dublin University. 
—The Rev. Samuel Newth, D.D., was an eminent 
mathematician and Biblical scholar, and had been 
one of the company of Revisers of the New Testa- 
ment.—Mr. W. C. T. Dobson, R.A. (retired), was a 
well-known painter of figure studies and scenes of 
child-life—M. Paul Couvreur was a young and 
promising French scholar, who had done creditable 
work on the text of Plato.—Dr. Péan was a promi- 
nent Paris surgeon, an extremely skilful operator, 
and able teacher of surgery. 


OBITUARY. 





MINISTERS AT THE BAR. 





\ HEN Ministers meet the House of Commons on 

Tuesday there is one serious question which 
the Opposition will be bound to put to them. What 
have they done with the vaunted prestige of our 
name on the Indian frontier? That is a question 
which we defy even the audacity of Mr. Chamberlain 
to answer satisfactorily. Heaven knows that no 
honest man, to whatever party he may belong, can 
wish to make capital out of the reverses of our arms. 
We should despise the politician who, merely because 
our soldiers had met with a defeat in the precincts of 
the Khyber, sought to turn the incident to the 
advantage of his owa party. When on Monday 
morning it was known that our brave troops had 
again been “entangled” in something like an am- 
buscade, had failed in the object with which they 
started on their expedition, and had retreated leaving 
gallant men of all ranks dead upon the field, there 
was only one sentiment among Englishmen. We 
were filled with pain and consternation. But this 
reverse is only one of many that our force has 
sustained in this miserable campaign ; and no man 
can say that it will be the last. For many months 
past we have been waging ineffectual warfare against 
the savage hillmen of the frontier. An army larger 
than Wellington commanded at Waterloo, or Raglan 
in the Crimea, has been doing its best ever since the 
early autumn, and the end of it all is that we have 
fallen back baffled and unsuccessful, after an ex- 
penditure of blood and treasure that must make the 
most thoughtless stand aghast. The country has a 
right to know, and the Opposition is bound to ask 
why these things have happened. Ministers may 
explain away a great many things—their broken 
promises, for instance, and their failure to win 
seats. But they cannot by a few glib phrases ex- 
plain away their responsibility for the brave men 





who have died in carrying out their orders, and for 
the policy the result of which has been to inflict fear- 
ful damage upon our prestige in the eyes of the 
people of India and ot the whole civilised world. 
Why have our soldiers been slaughtered in such 
numbers in the mountain passes of the North-West 
frontier? Why has the military reputation of the 
country been damaged so severely? What excuse can 
the men who are directly and personally responsible 
for these dire misfortunes offer for their conduct ? 
These are the questions which the Opposition must 
address on Tuesday to a discredited Government. 

Is it necessary to remind our readers that months 
ago due warning was given by Liberal statesmen of 
the risks that Ministers were running when they 
entered upon that “forward” policy which every- 
body now admits to have been a form of criminal 
lunacy? The reports of the Parliamentary proceed- 
ings from the autumn of 1895 onwards and the 
leading columns of all our Liberal newspapers bear 
testimony to the fact that, from the first inception 
of this fatal policy in the secrets of the Tory Cabinet 
down to the present hour, there has been a constant 
and unbroken outpouring of warnings and admoni- 
tions addressed to Ministers. Liberal spokesmen of 
all degrees have grown sick of the sound of their 
own voices whilst uttering these warnings and 
forebodings. The members of the Government have 
either treated them with open derision or have tried 
to divert attention from them by drawing red 
herrings across the trail. The public has remained 
apathetic, and has accepted the apologies of Lord 
Lansdowne and Mr. Chamberlain with apparent 
satisfaction. Now, however, the bitter truth is 
realised by most of us. We see that the declarations 
of Lord Rosebery and Sir Henry Fowler were not 
mere partisan missiles but statements of the simple 
and terrible truth. The reversal of the decision of 
the late Government with regard to Chitral has 
brought upon us the precise evils which were predicted 
more than two years ago, and the insanity of 
embroiling ourselves needlessly with the bravest and 
fiercest clansmen in the world, in a country which 
for a score of centuries has maintained its sanctity 
from the foot of the invader, has now been established 
to the satisfaction—the melancholy satisfaction—of 
everybody. What have the men who are responsible 
for this crime and its attendant disasters to urge in 
their own defence? Do they still pretend that it 
was a wise thing, in defiance of the undertaking 
given by their predecessors, to enter upon that 
policy of aggression which is solely and unmistakably 
responsible for the disastrous position which we have 
now to confront? Do they still maintain that, in 
sending so many brave Britons and Goorkhas to an 
untimely end, and in exhibiting to the world a pitiful 
picture of military incompetence, they have been 
serving the best interests of the Empire and main- 
taining the honour of the flag of which in their 
arrogance they profess to be the sole legitimate 
defenders? We await with impatience the debates 
of the coming week. They will test the calibre of 
the Opposition as well as the character of the 
Ministry. Last session we had to look on at a 
painful and shameless miscarriage of justice, the 
responsibility for which was, alas! shared with 
Ministers by the leaders of the Opposition. The 
Liberal party will expect the latter to do their 
duty now, and to insist upon the sternest and 
sharpest reckoning with the men who in their 
mischievous folly and vanity have inflicted so terrible 
a blow upon their country. 

The case with regard to the North-West frontier 
is so clear that it can ne2d no rhetorical exaggera- 
tion to impress it upon the public mind. It should 
suffice to state the cost of the campaign in men and 
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money, and to sum up its results up to the 
present moment, in order to establish the guilt 
of Ministers. The House of Commons, we trust, 
will remember that it is Ministers and not any 
of their subordinates, political or military, who are 
responsible for these disastrous failures. It was the 
Cabinet which sanctioned the policy that has had 
this result, and it is the members of that body, from 
Lord Salisbury downwards, who now stand at the 
bar of public opinion upon their trial. We shall be 
interested in seeing in what manner the damning 
indictment is set forth; we shall be infinitely more 
interested in seeing to what arguments the accused 
will resort in their attempt to shield themselves from 
the adverse verdict which the facts so manifestly 
demand. But when we turn from the dismal story 
of the adventures of the Cabinet on the Indian 
frontier, we find on every hand further proofs of the 
folly and recklessness of the Ministerial policy. In 
all quarters of the world the Government during the 
last two years has been plunging into adventures of 
so dangerous a kind that they can only be explained 
on the old ground of temporary insanity. Twenty 
years ago we saw another Tory Government possessed 
by the same kind of demoniacal! fury. Twenty years 
ago, as to-day, it was on the North-West frontier of 
India and in the recesses of Afghanistan that the 
tragical consequences of madness of this kind were 
most plainly exhibited. In 1878 the gorge of the 
nation rose against the charlatans who ruled it in 
the name of the great “Constitutional” party, and 
when an appeal to its judgment was made in 1880 
they were scattered to the winds. To-day the case 
against the Tory Government is infinitely stronger 
than it was in 1878. Not only have we involved 
ourselves in difficulties on our North-West frontier 
so serious that foreigners believe that they threaten 
our hold upon India itself, but we have embarked 
upon a policy which bas involved us in simultaneous 
campaigns on the Niger and the Nile, and compelled 
us to maintain an army of observation in South 
Africa. We have burdened ourselves in this fashion 
at a time when the gravest of all the international 
problems we have to face has suddenly confronted us 
in the Far East, and when the obligations imposed 
upon us by our pledges with regard to the Christians 
of the Turkish Empire are making a futile appeal to 
our sense of honour. This is the state of things to’ 
which we are reduced after two and a half years of 
Tory rule with an immense and servile majority at 
the back of the Tory Ministry. It is with this un- 
precedented state of affairs that the Opposition will 
have to deal in the House of Commons next week. 


THE COMING SESSION. 





FYVUE Liberal leaders in the House of Commons 

will be in no doubt as to the work expected of 
them during the e ming session. Their fullowers, 
and indeed their opponents, expect them to fight. 
[t is true that the legislative programme of the 
Ministry does not promise to be very contentious. 
The principal legislative measure is to be a Local 
Government Bill for Ireland. Liberals will be glad 
to see any honest attempt to give the Irish counties 
popular administrative authorities, even though they 
know that such a measure cannot satisfy the nati. nal 
aspirations. The rating grant-in-aid will be carefully 


scrutinised, but the Liberal party is pledged to the 
principle that Ireland should receive equal treatment 
in the matter of agricultural rating, in suport of 
which Sir Henry Fowler made a conclusive syeech 





last session. The Nationalists will doubtless 


| fiod the Local Government Bill in many ways 


defective, as the Scotch Liberals found their Local 
Government Bill in 1889; but Irish local adminis- 
tration is only a degree more exciting than Scotch, 
and it is not in the least likely that the debates will 
arouse any great interest among English members. 
The proposals for Army Reform will also necessarily 
be of a technical character. We can all abuse the 
War Office, but once we begin talking about linked 
battalions and provisional battalions and brigades 
and divisions we are wont to find ourselves some- 
what mixed. It is hardly to be expected, unless the 
Government propose something very outrageous, 
that the Liberal party will be absolutely unavimous 
on these service matters. All we hope is that there 
will be no lack of men among the Opposition to 
point out the absurdity of voting an increase in 
the army when the soldiers cannot be got. Even 
on London Government it is not certain, now 
that the Duke of Devonshire has spoken, that there 
will be any very real proposal of change to defeat. 
There may be some surprises in store for us, but, so 
far as the Government policy has been disclosed, the 
chief fight will not be directed against their legisla- 
tive proposals. 

What the Liberal party has to do is to call 
Ministers to account for the disastrous course of 
blundering they have pursued since Parliament was 
prorogued in August. We have spoken in the previous 
article of the hideous series of mistakes in India, 
but not less conspicuous have been the blunders of 
the Foreign Office. It is said that Lord Salisbury 
ought to get rid of Lord George Hamilt »n; but may 
it not be also urged that Lord George Hamilton 
should get rid of Lord Salisbury? There cannot 
be many Conservatives who still believe that the 
Foreign Secretary is strong enough for his post. 
No British Minister has ever made so many humiliat- 
iog surrenders in time of peace within the brief 
space of two and a half years. Siam is one of 
the places which expected much of him. It is an 
open secret that the Siamese were deterred from 
makiog terms with France by the reports which 
Prince Swashti gave of the Tory intentions. Siam 
knows now precisely what value to attach to such 
big words. Now'a large part of Siam is French, 
and therefore surrounded by a tariff wall. In 
Madaga+car and Tunis, though the French were 
in possession, we had under treaties that feeedom 
of trade for which Sir Michael Hicks-Beach is ready 
to fight in China. We had most-favoured-nation 
rights, not in a few ports only, but in every port. 
Madagascar is at least as important as Corea; while 
the Tunisian trade must have become steadily more 
valuable. Though the French occupied both, we 
had the right to send in our goods at the same 
import duties as they. Lord Salisbury has thrown 
away that advantageous position. He is proud to 
have secured for a limited period entry into Tunis 
for English cotton goods at a 5 per cent. duty, while 
French cotton goods will be admitted free. All 
other English goods may be taxed as the French 
please. Madagascar and Tunis must rank among 
the mark: ts which are nolonger free. The weakness 
and irresolution of the policy in the nearer East will 
also again force itself on the attention of Parliament. 
Armenians bave been massacred, Greece defeated, 
Crete reduced to anarchy, Thessaly handed over to 
the Turk largely because while the British people 
denounced the Sultan’s atrocities, the British Govern- 
ment showed itself powerless either to lead the Concert 
or to leave it. A little while ago it seemed as if a 
dip] matic success might be won in China which 
would compensate us for our many humiliations. But 
there again Lord Salisbury has run away, as is his 
habit, leaving the world laughing at the impotence of 
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England. Armed by the patriotic efforts of the 
Rosebery Government with the greatest fleet the 
world has ever seen, Lord Salisbury has made a 
series of ignominious surrenders, which may in 
England be cloaked and condoned by disingenuous 
partisanship, but which in any other country in the 
world would be followed by the dismissal which he 
deserves. It is a bitter thing for any statesman to 
have to point out how his country has been humbled, 
but there are occasions when plain speaking is a 
patriotic duty. This is one of those occasions. It 
is no part of the unwritten law of our public life 
that the leaders of Opposition are bound to join in 
a conspiracy to hide the personal incapacity of their 
opponents, merely because the disclosure of that 
incapacity means also the disclosure of a national 
shame. 

It may be said, it is true, that the mere surrender 
of the condition with regard to Talien-Wan is not a 
matter of the first importance. Talien-Wan, in 
itself, was certainly not a question about which we 
could have gone to war. But that is not the real 
point that is raised by the “ backing-down”’ of 
Ministers. That of which everybody, and more 
particularly their own followers, may rightly com- 
plain, is that they allowed the country to believe 
that they meant to abide, even if necessary at the 
risk of war, by the conditions they had laid down, 
and that now they have precipitately retreated from 
the position which they thus took up. We do not 
wonder at the anger of the Standard, and the other 
organs of independent Conservatism at this fiasco. 
Talien- Wan in itself may be a point of no importance, 
but what is important is that Ministers led us, 
and the whole civilised world, to believe that it 
was; and that now, without a word of explanation, 
they have abandoned it. The result is that we are 
made the laughing-stock of Europe, and that our 
gentle foreign critics are fortified in their jeers over 
the decadence of Great Britain. We should have 
been spared this humiliation if there had been at 
the head of the Government a man of courage and 
capacity instead of a statesman who insists, for 
some unknown reason, upon holding two distinct 
offices, either of which would tax the energies of 
the most vigorous and most youthful of Ministers. 
Lord Salisbury is old, feeble, and irresolute. We 
do not doubt his patriotism ; we do not question his 
desire to serve his country to the best of his abilities. 
But in insisting upon playing the dictator, and upon 
monopolising in his own person all the duties of the 
two most important offices under the Crown he is 
doing the worst possible service not only to the 
Queen and the nation, but to his own party. 








SALISBURY V/V. 


—__oe——- 


LONDON. 


{igo Prime Minister showed unusual modesty in 
his treatment of the Metropolitan vestrymen 
who came to the Foreign Office on Wednesday. He 
seldom shrinks from encountering his opponents 
singlehanded either in Parliament or elsewhere. 
But on this occasion he had provided himself with a 
buffer statesman, which may be quite as useful a 
thing as a buffer State. The Duke of Devonshire 
has a perfect genius in the application of a wet 
blanket. No matter how enthusiastic a man or a 


body of men may be, the Duke can always contrive 
to damp their zeal and moderate their ardour. On 
Wednesday his task was easy enough; for the 
proposal made by Mr. Wheeler, Q.C., on behalf 
of the deputation, is so inherently absurd that 
is no more difficult than pricking 
Mr. Wheeler wants twenty-five separate 


showing it u 
a bubble. 
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municipalities for London. He might as _ well 
ask at once for twenty-five fire brigades, twenty-five 
asylum committees, and twenty-five systems of main 
drainage. The Duke of Devonshire drily remarked 
that there were certain difficulties in the way of 
laying down a definite scheme. We should rather 
think there were. One of them is that the London 
County Council is not at present entrusted with any 
functions which could be satisfactorily discharged 
by local bodies. That fact was clearly established 
by the Conference between representatives of the 
vestries and members of the County Council. The 
County Councillors took little part in the proceedings. 
They left the talking to the vestrymen, and the 
vestrymen were forced to admit that they had no 
practical suggestion to make for redistributing the 
work of the central and the parochial authorities. 
Of course it would be possible to abolish the 
London County Council altogether, and to substi- 
tute for it a number of absolutely independent 
boroughs. Lord Salisbury would probably not 
be ill pleased if he could produce some such 
result. But he knows very well that he cannot. He 
confessed yesterday that the Council must be 
maintained, and protested that he had been mis- 
understood. It is not easy to misunderstand Lord 
Salisbury. He is a master of lucid and intelligible 
English. He advised the Council to take what he 
called a “suicidal course.” He is no great scholar, 
but he knows that suicide means self-slaughter, 
and he cannot, when he recommended self-slaughter, 
have been thinking of self-preservation. It may 
seem paradoxical, but we do honestly and sincerely 
believe that when Lord Salisbury spoke at the Albert 
Hall in November, he imagined the County Council 
to have been created by a Radical Government. 
When one of his own political supporters in the 
House of Commons wrote to remonstrate against the 
Prime Minister’s attack upon the famous telegram 
to the King of Greece, Lord Salisbury blandly replied 
that he thought all the signatories were Radicals. 
That is his way. 

The Duke of Devonshire will have the pleasing 
and inspiriting task of introducing the “ Tenifica- 
tion” Bill into the House of Lords. The Bill does 
not seem, if we may judge by his Grace’s remarks, 
to be quite ready. “Certain difficulties” have 
apparently not been overcome, and the solution of 
them is yet uncertain. We should be disposed to 
predict that it would long remain so. If a good 
Progressive majority be returned on the 3rd of 
March, nobody will feel a greater sense of relief 
than the President of the Council. How cheer- 
fully will he throw his unfinished draft into the 
fire, and “thank with brief thanksgiving what- 
ever gods there be” that the people of London 
have more common-sense than the Prime Minister. 
Lord Salisbury is one of the ablest men in England. 
But there are curious gaps in his mind. His indif- 
ference to literature, for example, is as conspicuous 
as his love of science. To say that he is not a good 
man of business would be absurd. He was an 
excellent chairman of a railway company, and that 
is a capital test. But he knows nothing about 
municipal politics. The details of parks committees 
and fire committees, with which Mr, Chamberlain is 
so thoroughly familiar, are as strange to Lord Salis- 
bury as the Greek alphabet to Mr. Chamberlain. 
He thought that the London County Council 
met every day, and wasted its time in abstract 
debates. It meets once a week, and gets through 
its work with exemplary despatch. He thought 
that, unlike other municipal bodies, it was “a 
little Parliament.” It has no more power than 
the Town Council of Manchester or Liverpool. 
Indeed, it has less, because Londoners have not the 
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control of their own police. He thought tnat it con- 
sisted of professional demagogues, who had no other 


interest or occupation than spending the money of 


the ratepayers. It consists of bankers, lawyers, 
merchants, peers, Members of Parliament, doctors, 


and working men. Among the peers, some of 


whom might perhaps answer t» Lord Salis- 
bury’s description as having no other pursuit than 
politics, is Lord Welby, who was for several 
years the Permanent Secretary of the Treasury. 
Lord Welby is a Progressive, and the Chairman 
of the Works Committee. Lord Salisbury, we feel 
sure, did not know that Lord Welby had anything 
to do with the Council. For the Prime Minister, 
whatever may be his other deficiencies, has a sense 
of humour, and he would not have knowingly in- 
curred ridicule by holding up Lord Welby as a type 
of the predatory Socialist who delighted in squander- 
ing public funds. The critics of the Council have 
got into a hopeless mess. The Council has made 
mistakes, which might have been pointed out. But 
these superfine gentlemen could not mention one of 
them to save their livee. 

Lord Salisbury now says that he never proposed 
to abolish the Council, but only to confer municipal 
dignity upon bodies worthy of the honour. Lord 
Salisbury does less than justice to his own powers of 
expression, and to the memory of the public. He 
has evidently been told that his speech was most 
damaging to the Moderate cause, as they call it, 
and he is thererore trying to make out that he never 
said what he did say. The ablest assault yet made 
upon the Council is contained in the letter from Sir 
John Lubbock which the Times published on Wed- 
nesday. Sir John has succeeded in showing that some 
extreme members of the Progressive party, and in 
particular Mr. Sidney Webb, used foolish and 
extravagant language—quite as foolish as Lord 
Salisbury’s—in talking about what the Council 
might do. But on the Council Mr. Webb never 
talks nonsense, and seldom talks at all. Sir John 
Lubbock is careful. to avoid all notice of the Com- 
mittee on Technical Instruction, over which Mr. Webb 
presides, whose policy he directs, and which both 
parties admit to be a complete success. That is 
not very ingenuous. It is not, however, Sir John’s 
worst fault. He cites documents, published last 
year, to show that the Works Department has 
been a financial failure. He then appends a note 
in which he acknowledges that a subsequent return 
shows a profit, and adds the quite gratuitous 
prophecy that this again will be followed by a loss. 
As his letter is dated February Ist the chronology 
is rather obscure. But the truth, as Sir John 
Lubbock, being himself a member of the Council, 
knows very well, is that the Works Department 
temporarily failed because the Moderates were 
determined to wreck it, and that it is now recover- 
ing because their machinations have been defeated. 
If Londoners want to abolish the Council, or at 
least to render it a futile and impracticable 
institution, they had better return a Moderate 
majority. But if they think themselves capable 
of managing their own affairs, and desire that their 
representatives should work themselves instead of 
obstructing the work of others, they will elect a 
solid force of Progressives who can bear down 
obstruction and meet the demands of London. 
There is, or at all events there ought to be, no 
question of party politics in the ordinary sense. 
Home Rule for Ireland and foreign affairs have 
nothing whatever to do with the Government of 
London. All who value the strength, the integrity, 
and the efficiency of metropolitan administration 
should vote for the Progressive candidates against a 
reckless and destructive gang. 





THE DISTRESSED DISTRICTS IN IRELAND. 
\ JE do not know what measures the Government 

intend to propose when Parliament meets—or 
if they intend to propose any—for the relief of the 
distress in the West of Ireland of which we have 
been hearing a good deal for the past few months, 
The distress is acute, according to the Manchester 
Guardian—which has sent a special correspondent 
to the spot—and calls for some special measures. 
These may or may not be necessary; if they are, we 
trust the Government will not hesitate to adopt 
them. A far more interesting subject than the 
demand for these temporary expedients, the recur- 
rence of which is but the outward sign of a deep- 
seated malady, is the progress of the effort to remedy 
the condition of the affected area on permanent lines. 
That subject has just been brought before us most 
suggestively by the sixth report of the Congested 
Districts Board. Severe distress in certain regions 
in the West of Ireland is a chronic phenomenon. 
Political science has long recognised that to continue 
meeting such a situation by measures of relief which 
must inevitably take on an eleemosynary colour is 
vicious and demoralising, and only aggravates the 
permanent difficulty. About seven years ago, Irish- 
men of all parties woke up to this truth, and, at 
the suggestion of Mr. Arthur Balfour, agreed to 
neutralise these districts, so to speak, to treat their 
condition as outside the field of party questions. A 
non-official and non-party Board of Irishmen was 
appointed, endowed with about £40,000 a year, 
and given a free hand to tackle the problem they 
presented. Whether Mr. Balfour was conscious of 
it or not, this plan was almost precisely similar to 
methods adopted for dealing with congested districts 
in other countries. It was in this way the Austrian 
Government dealt with the Riesengebirge of Bohemia 
and with the congested districts of Silesia. It is 
most interesting to see that the slowly-acquired 
experience of the Irish Congested Districts Board 
resembles closely the experience of its analogues on 
the Continent. 

Apart from migration, which is a remedy racy 
of the soil in Ireland, the chief methods of the 
Congested Districts Board are the introduction of 
home industries to supplement agriculture, the 
improvement of husbandry, the development of 
fisheries, and the introduction of co-operative 
organisation. In all these departments a hopeful 
amount of success is recorded, but the results 
achieved in connection with the fisheries are, so far, 
the most important of all) The Board appears to 
have gone to a real source of wealth in the fish 
which are so plentiful around the Irish coast. 
Hitherto this meant but a Feast of Tantalus to the 
populations of the Western seaboard. They had 
neither the gear nor the skill to catch the fish 
which they saw Frenchmen and Manxmen carrying 
off before their eyes. The Board, during the past 
six years, has lent them money to purchase decked 
boats, has brought over instructors from Scotland 
and Norway to teach them how to sail and fish, and 
to cure the fish which they could not sell fresh. 
The Board has likewise established curing-stations 
and assisted in finding a market for the takes. All 
this seems to savour somewhat of economic hetero- 
doxy, but the Board is very careful to keep within 
safe lines. It repeats in its reports that, in its com- 
mercial undertakings, it works always towards the 
end that its place may eventually be taken by private 
enterprise. In the present report this calculation 
seems justified, for the Board mentions that firms of 
fish merchants are proposing to take over and work 
in the coming season some of the curing-stations 
it has established. The results to the fishermen 
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themselves are most encouraging. The process has 
put into their hands money which they have earned 
themselves by an industry on which they can rely 
for support in the future. At the Donegal herring- 
fishery alone £15,000 was earned by the fishermen 
last season. The sum, the Board remarks, may 
not seem much compared with returns from the 
East Coast of Scotland, but it means to Donegal 
that “some hundreds of families are now living 
in comfort instead of in poverty, or even in 
destitution in many cases.”” The experience, more- 
over, has proved in these Donegal folk a character 
for which those who bear in mind the demoralising 
experience to which they have been chronically 
subjected will hardly be prepared. After six years, 
the Board speaks with hope of seeing them develop- 
ing into a race of skilful and enterprising fishermen, 
“who will not merely, as heretofore, use their nets 
or lines only when fish show themselves close to the 
shore, but will follow the fish to the deep sea or to 
distant coasts of Ireland, as is done by the Scotch, 
Manx, French, and East Coast of Ireland fishermen.” 
The report tells of crews of these newly trained 
fishermen who fished in waters last year where they 
were obliged to live on board their boats and remain 
away for three months. 

One of the newer developments of the Board’s 
work appears to be the introduction of the system of 
co-operative credit. We should be inclined ourselves 
to attach more importance to this than to almost any 
other of its measures, since co-operative action takes 
direct effect upon the morale of a population. It 
calls out their spirit of self-reliance and gives them 
fitness and power for the prosecution of other means 
of improvement. The form of co-operative credit 
which is being introduced into the congested 
districts is that of the Raiffeisen banks, which have 
worked such wonders among the rural populations of 
Germany and Italy. One of these banks was 
established two years ago at Belmullet as an 
experiment. It is the success of that experiment 
which has encouraged the Board to extend these 
associations generally. The leading principles of a 
Raiffeisen bank are that the loans are given only fora 
stated reproductive purpose, that each member makes 
himself responsible for the liabilities of all, and that 
the area of its operations is limited so that all the 
members may be personally known to each other. 
The process by which these banks operate in directly 
raising the economic condition of such a population 
as that of the congested districts, and at the same 
time stimulating their personal resourcefulness, is 
suggestively illustrated in an article by an organiser 
of the system which appears in an Irish con- 
temporary. One man, he tells us, borrowed from 
the Belmullet Bank £5 and bought two pigs and 
seven of the little mountain sheep of these regions. 


“A few months after, he sold the pigs for six pounds 
and two of the sheep for one pound. He has five sheep 
still, and he says his loan was worth twelve pounds to him, 
his sheep multiplying after the fashion of their kind. 
Another member, who had hardly a penny cash, wanted to 
go to England for the harvest, and if he sold his stock to 
raise the money, it would have been at a ruinous loss. 


He borrowed fifty shillings to bring himself and his son 
over, and in a month repaid his loan, and the two together 
sent home twenty-eight pounds saved in England. He 


says also he saved seven pounds by holding over the sale of 
his stock.” 


Here is a process which seems to be touching the 
very heart of this difficulty. If such a method can 
produce any real amelioration in the congested dis- 
tricts, the prospect becomes very hopeful for the 
economic condition of the rest of Ireland, some of 
whose hardest problems are but those of the 
congested districts in a less acute form. 





FINANCE. 


oe —— 


igen oy in the American market, there is as 
A'{ little doing on the Stock Exchange as for 
several months past. There, a certain amount of 
speculation is going on. There is no investment 
worth speaking of, while old investors are gradually 
selling bonds and American shares that pay dividends. 
The confidence in the United States is so great that 
New York is buying all the stocks offered in London. 
But the confidence is not in the least shared in here 
at home. On the other hand, the wild speculation 
that is going on in New York has attracted members 
of the Stock Exchange, professional operators, and a 
certain reckless class of the outside public. Stocks 
are bought simply in the hope that a rise will take 
place and profits be secured; but there is not the 
least intention to hold the stock for any length of 
time. We can only repeat what we have so often 
said in these columns—that the condition of things 
in the United States is too dangerous for invest- 
ment. The country has prospered immensely from 
two good harvests in succession. The price of 
wheat has risen because of the failure of the 
wheat crops in India, Argentina, and Australia, 
and the shortness of last year’s crop all over 
Europe. Therefore farmers have been able to pay 
off a considerable proportion of their debts, and the 
country is undoubtedly wealthier than it was two 
years ago. On the other hand, the disorder in the 
currency continues, and will continue. In spite of 
the whole influence of President McKinley, the 
Senate, by a majority of 15, has passed a resolu- 
tion declaring that the debt shall be paid either in 
silver or in gold at the option of the Government. 
The resolution was thrown out by a majority of 50 
in the House of Representatives, and the ultimate 
result is that the two Houses are utterly opposed on 
currency matters, and that no legislation of any kind 
can be carried. That being so, fresh troubles sooner or 
later are only too likely. In Government securities, 
Home Railway stocks, and the like, there is a fair 
amount of investment going on, and there is a still bet- 
ter investment in industrial securities that are doing 
well and paying good dividends; but there is utter 
stagnation in the mining department, especially the 
South African. In the various Canadian mining 
markets business has hardly begun as yet on the 
London Stock Exchange. 

As was expected, the value of money is steadily 
rising. The reader will remember that in the last 
quarter of the financial year, which is the first 
quarter of the calendar year, the proportion of taxes 
got in is very much larger than in any other three 
months. Consequently, money is transferred in such 
large amounts from the other banks to the Bank of 
England that the Bank practically gets control of 
the market early in February, and retains control 
until well into the middle of March. This year it 
has practically got control already. Borrowers at 
the Bank of England have been unable to pay off 
the loans raised, and consequently have had not 
only to renew but to add to their borrowings, 
and the rate is rapidly rising towards three per 
cent. The rate of discount, too, is maintained 
fairly steadily. There seems very little proba- 
bility now that gold will be withdrawn from the 
Bank of England. Money is cheaper in New 
York than in London. Japan is ordering fresh 
ships, and will have to pay such large amounts 
that she is not likely to send gold from Europe, and 
India will certainly not receive gold. It is just 
possible that the Exchange Banks may deposit gold 
in the Bank of England to the credit of the Indian 
Government for the sake of getting rupees in India. 
But it is by no means probable, and, in any case, the 
banks will not send out gold to India. But Russia 
and Austria-Hungary will probably continue buying 
gold in the open market. Still, it may be expected 
that very soon now the Bank of England will begin 
to add to its reserve. In India the stringency in the 
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Money Market continues as great as ever. The dis- 
count rate of the Bank of Bombay remains at 12 per 
cent.; that of the Bank of Bengal at 11 per cent. 
Up-country the rates range from 12 to 20 per cent., 
and in many cases it is almost impossible to 
borrow at any reasonable rate. In spite of that, 
however, the Exchange Banks are very unwilling 
to buy Council drafts, except just as they are 
required. On Wednesday the Council offered 40 
lacs for tender, but only 30 lacs were applied for, 
and the whole amount was allotted, 25 lacs being 
in bills at from Is, 3})d. to 1s. 3{d. per rupee, and 
5 lacs in telegraphic transfers at 1s. 33!d. per rupee. 
As the greater part of the allotment was in bills, 
and the bills will not be paid in India for about 
three weeks, it is evident that the result will not 
ease the market. It is possible, therefore, that the 
banks may have to apply for telegraphic transfers 
by private contract, but that will depend upon 
the immediate exigencies from day to day. 

The Kenilworth Sugar Estates, Limited, has a 
share capital of £160,000—half in six per cent. 
cumulative preference shares and half in ordinary 
shares of £5 each. It has likewise £80,000 five per 
cent. first mortgage stock. The Company is formed 
to purchase about 10,000 acres in the delta of the 
Mississippi and to erect a sugar factory thereon. 
The purchase price is £125,000. 

Henry Heath, Limited, is formed to take over as 
a going concern the hat business of Mr. George 
Heath, with all the assets free from all the liabilities. 
The company has a share capital of £50,000 in £1 
shares, and has also £45,000 in four and a half per 
cent. first mortgage debenture stock. The price of 
the hat business is fixed at £94,993. Practically, 
therefore, not only the whole of the share capital 
but the debenture stock, which, it will be remem- 
bered, is a debt, will be paid to the vendor, leaving 
no working capital. 





THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 
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By A MERE OUTSIDER, 


ATURDA Y.—We are still without any definite 
A statement as to the course of the negotiations 
at Pekin; but, rightly or wrongly, there is a feeling 
of relief among politicians, and it seems to be 
believed that the policy of the Government has been 
successful. Upon one small point, however, a stupid 
mistake seems to have been committed. The with- 
drawal of the English warships from Port Arthur 
has had an unfavourable effect upon our influence at 
Pekin. It would be very interesting to know by 
whose orders the ships were withdrawn. They were 
there in the course of their legitimate business, and 
their presence had undoubtedly a reassuring effect 
so far as the English community in China was 
concerned. Whether the order for their withdrawal 
emanated from the Admiralty or the Foreign Office, 
it was clearly a mistake. 

The invitations to the political dinners on the 
eve of the Session are now out. Sir William 
Harcourt will receive the official members of the 
Opposition at the house in Whitehall which he 
occupied last season. 

Sunday.—Mr. Chamberlain's speech at Birming- 
ham last night furnishes a delightfully significant 
contrast to that of Sir Henry Fowler at Cleckheaton 
on Friday. Sir Henry spoke with his usual vigour 
and clearness, and succeeded not only in stimulating 
his political friends but in winning the applause of 
his opponents. His healthy optimism—and the poli- 
ticians who are not optimists are of little use to 
anybody—will inspire the Liberal party with con- 
fidence in view of the coming session. Mr. Chamber- 
lain is now too great a man to trouble himself about 
the prospects of his party. His object seems to be 
to impress upon the people of the Empire the fact 
that there is one man who more than any other is 





fitted to lead them and control them. Once more he 
has favoured us with his ideal of a great empire, and 
—alas! that one should have to say it—Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s empire is again seen to be nothing more 
than a big shop, run on the strictest business 
principles known to Birmingham by the smartest 
tradesman who ever dabbled in politics. 

Monday.—The news from India this morning is a 
melancholy commentary upon the trumpeting at 
Birmingham. At the moment when the folly on the 
North-West frontier—for which the Cabinet, and the 
Cabinet alone, must be held responsible—seemed to 
have come to an end, we have the news of this 
further butchery. Mr. Chamberlain is always derid- 
ing the people who denounce this Government, and 
holding them up to the contempt of his Brummagem 
adulators as a set of lunatics. It is wonderful that 
he can sleep at nights when he thinks of the numbers 
of honest Britons who have been slain, not to serve 
the interests of their country, but to gratify the 
insane jingoism of the present Cabinet. Theauthors 
of the “ forward” folly are now heartily ashamed of 
themselves, and are trying to persuade us that they 
are really of the same mind as their predecessors 
about frontier questions. But the seed they have 
sown continues to bear fruit, and we see what that 
fruit is again this morning. That the question will 
be dealt with in Parliament next week is certain. 
Nothing has yet been finally decided as to the action 
of the front Opposition bench regarding the matter, 
but there will be great indignation on the Liberal 
benches if the issue between the two parties on the 
subject of the Indian frontier is not raised by one 
of the responsible leaders of the Opposition. 

Lord Carlingford’s death recalls memories almost 
as remote to the people of the present generation as 
those associated with the name of Mr. Villiers. 
Thirty years ago he was one of the prominent men 
on the Liberal Front Bench of the House of Commons, 
and as Mr. Chichester Fortescue played a conspicuous 
part in Mr. Gladstone's first Ministry. He was not 
a robust politician ; but he was distinctly a favourite 
in the House of Commons of his time, and, through 
his wife, a most popular personage in London society. 
As I think of him I see again in imagination the 
Treasury Bench of December, 1868, and it startles 
one to think that, of all the goodly host of public men 
who occupied it, Mr. Gladstone is almost the sole 
survivor. Gone are Bruce, Bright, Lowe, Forster, 
Cardwell, Childers, Baxter, and Chichester Fortescue. 
Stansfeld and Hartington remain almost alone of 
the occupants of that bench. Gone, too, are Disraeli 
and Lord Derby—the Stanley of those days. It 
seems like yesterday when one saw the two Front 
Benches in those palmy days of the House of 
Commons crowded with eager and vigorous men, 
bent upon making their names conspicuous in the 
history of their country. And now all have 
vanished from the familiar .scene, like the shadows 
that they were. 

Tucsday.—The meeting of the Edgbaston Liberal 
Unionist Committee yesterday virtually sounded the 
knell of the Liberal Unionist party. If in the very 
shrine of this form of political belief the party is 
offered up a victim on the altar of expediency, and 
if the sacrificial knife is applied to its throat by the 
Father of the Faithful himself, what hope can there 
be elsewhere? Isaac is treated as if he were Esau. 
The poor L. U.’s of Birmingham are sent out 
to perish of hunger and thirst in the wilderness, and 
it is their unnatural parent who has decreed their 
fate. That they are furiously angry is clear from 
the newspapers. It is still more clear from their 
conversation. I met an eminent gentleman of Bir- 
mingham yesterday at the very moment when the 
telegram announcing that Edgbaston had been 
handed over to the Tories reached my hands. His 
distress and indignation would have been pathetic 
if they had not also been slightly ludicrous. He 
even uttered something like blasphemy against the 
Unionist High Priest himself. Truly the lot of a 
political seceder is not a pleasant one. 
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The Wolverhampton contest is waxing very 
fierce. Sir Henry Fowler came to the aid of the 
Liberal candidate yesterday with a speech which 
ought to have an effect in Wolverhampton as it will 
certainly have an effect elsewhere. But the most 
strenuous efforts are being put forth by the liquor 
trade and all the allied forces of Unionism on behalf 
of the Tory representative, and the prospect for the 
Liberal party is not quite so bright as it appeared 
to be last week. From Durham and Cricklade the 
news is good, and in both constituences the local 
Liberal leaders are full of hope. 

There is a deepening gloom on the faces of the 
Tories in view of the later news from the Far East. 
The conviction is stealing in upon their minds that 
Lord Salisbury has made another “ concession,” and 
they have had bitter experience in the past of what 
the concessions of this weak-kneed statesman mean. 
Nothing is more remarkable than the Prime Minster's 
loss of popularity among his own followers. If 
to the disasters on the Indian frontier are to be 
added a series of concessions to Russia in China, he 
will become the most bitterly hated man in his own 
party. But the great outside public apparently 
cares nothing for the bloodshed in the Khyber or 
the loss of markets in the Chinese seas. It is far 
more intent upon cricket in Australia, and mourns 
the defeat of the English team with an intensity of 
grief that it cannot find for our misfortunes else- 
where. Who can now talk of the French as a 
frivolous people ? 

Wednesday.—So, after all, people were right 
yesterday when they declared that Lord Salisbury 
had climbed down and that Russia had got her way 
so far as Talien- Wan was concerned. If the con- 
cession stopped here no serious harm would be done, 
though we might well ask why Ministers “ put their 
foot down” one moment, only to take it up again the 
next. But, unluckily, everybody who knows Lord 
Salisbury and the servile Committee which acts with 
him as a Ministry, know, that when once he has 
begun to make concessions he seldom knows how to 
stop until he has given away some valuable British 
interest without getting anything in return. There 
is no sign that he has got anything in return for the 
concession to Russian demands with regard to Talien- 
Wan. Itseems to be the old story of Tunis over again. 

Of course, there is bitter anger among his own 
followers. Even the Times — which makes the 
dismal announcement this morning—is manifestly 
beside itself with indignation. But the Prime 
Minister knows that these docile followers of his, 
though they may growl, will never desert him, and 
he evidently regards them with more contempt than 
affection. There is no ignominy to which they will 
not submit rather than see themselves turned out of 
office. It will be interesting to see what the Vew 
York Herald, which “ gushed” yesterday in the be- 
lief that Lord Salisbury had at last screwed his 
courage to the sticking-point, will say now that it 
finds that he has once more turned tail. 

Thursday.—There is no need to dwell upon the 
spectacle which the Conservative newspapers offer 
to the world this morning. They are almost in- 
decently frank in their expressions with regard to 
their fallen idol, and no doubt they exaggerate the 
significance of Lord Salisbury’s surrender on the 
Talien-Wan question. But what cannot be exagger- 
ated is the folly of the Premier and his colleagues in 
allowing the world to believe that Talien-Wan was 
one of the vital points in the controversy with 
China, and then in abandoning it apparently 
without getting the smallest compensation for 
the sacrifice. Small wonder that the Tory fire- 
eaters are furious. Their passions are hardly 
likely to be allayed by the remarks which may 
be heard from men of the other extreme. Said 
a friend of mine, who is much inclined to the peace- 
at-any-price policy, to me the other day: “I don’t 
like to hear men abusing Lord Salisbury as Foreign 
Secretary. He seems to me as good a Foreign Secre- 
tary as we can have. I can sleep in my bed at 





nights in peace whilst he is in office, for I know that 
no matter what happens we shall never have a war.” 
I suppose my friend meant a big war. Lord Salis- 
bury’s timidity by no means keeps him out of such 
affairs as the struggle on the Indian frontier. It 
is curiously significant, however, that the leader of 
the Jingo party should be regarded by the peace-at- 
any-price men as being really their friend. 

Bumbledom was in force in Downing Street 
yesterday when Lord Salisbury and the Duke of 
Devonshire received the deputation representing 
sundry vestries of the metropolis. It looks as though 
on this question, as well as on that of China, the 
courage of the Prime Minister is following that of 
the redoubtable Bob Acres. He was manifestly not 
altogether happy in his interview with the enemies 
of the good government of London. And whilst 
Lord Salisbury was in a penitential frame in Down- 
ing Street, what is to be said of the illustrious Mr. 
Chamberlain at Birmingham? There was something 
positively abject in his appeal to the Liberal Unionists 
of Edgbaston to allow themselves to be killed. LEat- 
ing the leek is a process which usually makes the 
eyes water, and Mr. Chamberlain seemed to be shed- 
ding plentiful tears in his meeting with his followers 
yesterday. But really he ought by this time to 
have become accustomed to a diet of leeks. 

Friday.—The result at Wolverhampton, un- 
pleasant as it is, had been generally anticipated for 
some days. The cause is the vigour with which the 
beer interest was worked against a candidate who 
was strong on the Local Veto question. Sir Alfred 
Hickman’s impudent canvassing of his own work- 
people may also have contributed to the result, 
but in the main it was liquor and the popular 
dread of Local Veto that did it. At the present 
moment, when Ministers are completely dis- 
credited in the eyes of their own followers, the 
result is peculiarly mortifying. In the meantime 
the explosion of Tory wrath against Lord Salisbury 
and his Cabinet of mouthing mountebanks is 
still to be felt. It is only the Times which, in a 
column of feeble twaddle, attempts to apologise for 
the Government. The writer, judging by the 
manner of his performance, seems to have found his 
compulsory task a hateful one. Abroad the contempt 
which the Prime Minister seems to have inspired 
among the jealous foes of this country is only too 
plainly evident. It is a pretty pass to which “ the 
strongest Administration of modern times” has 
reduced its own credit and that of the country. But 
the angry followers of Lord Salisbury will swallow 
their leek in spite of everything. 








THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 





I.—TuHE IMpossIBILITY OF MAINTAINING THE 
PRESENT CONSTITUTION. 


HE letter from Mr. Goldwin Smith which we 
published in our last number, and the letter 
from Lord Teynham which appeared the other day 
in the Times, are, we believe, significant of the 
tendency cf Unionist opinion. The position of the 
House of Lords has long been admitted to be 
theoretically indefensible. Thirteen years ago it 
was only saved by the ill-advised compromise on the 
Franchise and Redistribution Bills into which Lord 
Randolph Churchill cleverly inveigled the Liberal 
leaders. Since then the fierce struggle as to the 
system of Irish government has given it a respite. 
It is idle to deny that the mass of our opponents 
thought Home Rule would be a terrible national 
calamity, comparable to a defeat of our armies 
by a foreign Power. Exaggerated and indeed 
absurd as we believe that view to have been, 
it was honestly held by many rational men. 
The fear of Home Rule fortified the position 
of the House of Lords in the same way that 
the fear of the French fortified the position of 
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the unreformed House of Commons a century ago. 
Statesmen who are possibly as sincere reformers as 
Pitt was were content to allow a hereditary and 
unrepresentative Second Chamber to exercise an 
unlimited power of vetoing all legislation, because 
they feared that any alteration in the constitution 
would open the floodgates of Irish Jacobinism. To- 
day this peril is no longer a real one even in Unionist 
eyes. We are Home Rulers, and we still believe that 
Home Rule will come, but it will probably come in 
rather a different way from that which seemed 
possible in Mr. Gladstone’s and Mr. Parnell’s day. 
It will come by degrees, perhaps with less alteration 
of the constitutional machinery, though not on that 
account giving less practical autonomy—certainly 
without the vehement struggle of classes either in 
Ireland or England which at one time seemed inevit- 
able. Our Unionist friends believe that the thing 
which will come is not Home Rule: at least, it is not 
the Home Rule which they are frightened of. They 
are no longer disposed to maintain the House of 
Lords as it now is merely because of the fear of 
Home Rule. They admit that something must be 
done, though perhaps they scarcely know what. 

This attitude of mind illustrates the wisdom of 
dealing with the question of the House of Lords as 
an independent issue, apart from the merits of any 
particular Bill which they have thrown out or may 
throw out hereafter. They will never venture to 
throw out any Bill which is not opposed by the united 
force of the Tory party, who will therefore be bound 
to support them through thick and thin during any 
subsequent agitation. If the Liberal party, on the 
other hand, tackle the Lords as a question by itself, 
many Unionists will be found supporting Reform. This 
is essentially a Reform question. Whether the com- 
position of the Second Chamber is to be improved or 
its powers limited, the object is to secure a greater 
measure of popular government. Thus there is 
nothing to distinguish the question from the question 
of Reform of the House of Commons. The Whig 
leaders in the years before 1832 did not seek to 
upset the old borough system by bringing in a 
number of excellent Bills dealing with other sub- 
jects, getting them rejected, and then agitating the 
country against the unrepresentative institution 
which had rejected the Bills. They advocated 
Reform directly, on the broad ground that a fuller 
representation of the people was necessary to the 
national well-being. So in the years before 1867; 
so in the years before 1884. And now, just because 
popular opinion is not violently agitated about any 
particular Bill, just because the House of Lords is 
not likely to do much harm for some years to come, 
just because the Tories are in power and the 
Liberals as weak as the Whigs were in 1827, the 
moment seems exceptionally favourable for directing 
attention to the need of dealing with the House of 
Lords. We get an opportunity for directing upon 
that peculiar institution the cold light of reason, 
and the cold light of reason is the very thing it 
cannot stand. 

For what is the House of Lords? The rest of our 
Constitution, both in England and the Colonies, is 
democratic. The Crown has no longer any power 
except under the advice of the Ministry, supported 
by the majority in the House of Commons. In the 
legislatures of the self-governing Colonies the 
Second Chambers, where they exist, are either elective 
or appointed in such a way as to make it possible 
for the electors after some delay to control them. 
Thus the House of Lords, like the Crown, has lost all 
authority over the Colonies. Such Imperial power 
as is exercised there is exercised under the control of 
the House of Commons, while there is in internal 
legislation practically no check comparable to that 
which the House of Lords exercises over internal 
legislation in the United Kingdom. So, too, with 
India and the Crown Colonies. The local nominated 
legislatures are under the practical control of the 
House of Commons, though that control may be 
exercised only indirectly through the executive. 












The House of Lords has no control, direct or in- 
direct. The same may be said of foreign policy 
and of all the other domains of executive action. 
Nor can it be said that this impotence of the House 
of Lords is of ancient origin. The emancipation of 
the Colonies has been a work of the Victorian era. 
Until comparatively recent years the House of Lords 
had considerable indirect influence in Indian and 
foreign policy. We need only refer to Lord Derby’s 
attack on Lord Palmerston’s policy during the China 
War, or the debates on the Eastern question in 
1875-8. Now few care what the House of Lords 
says about foreign policy or any other executive 
question. Wherever its authority depended on 
moral influence, the authority has gone; its only 
power is that which it retains by legal technicality. 
And what is that power? The power of altering 
any Bill except a money Bill, or rejecting any Bill 
which is passed by the representatives of the 
people. It may be thought that domestic legislation 
was the one thing electors are best competent to 
decide about. The franchise has been widely 
extended not so much with a view to giving the 
working classes power in foreign or colonial policy, 
on which all classes think alike, as to give them 
power in home affairs. But the popular power is 
restrained just where it ought to be most useful by 
a restriction which is not applied to the popular 
power in any other part of the British Empire. 

Furthermore, as the years go on the House of 
Lords is becoming less and less representative of the 
ruling elements of the nation, and less and less 
subject to constitutional check. In an early stage of 
development a hereditary chamber of Great Barons 
may, though not elective, be in a true sense repre- 
sentative, especially if it be reinforced from time to 
time by successful churchmen, lawyers, and soldiers. 
The spread of education and of wealth makes this 
gradually less possible. Efforts were made in Pitt’s 
time to reinforce the Lords by recruits from the 
commercial classes, and the same policy may have 
suggested some new creations since. But the new 
peers soon tended to become landed peers, for landed 
wealth, besides possessing social value, is the only 
wealth which can conveniently be made subject to the 
law and practice of primogeniture. The money went 
to younger sons, and the peers kept the land. Now- 
adays, landed wealth is only a small fraction of the 
wealth of the country, but nearly all the peers are 
landowners. Those of them who are interested in 
other pursuits are mostly brewers, or mineowners, 
or holders of shares in railway and water companies 
and other monopolies. The House of Lords contains 
hardly any representation of the free-trading wealth 
of the country. Still less can it be said to represent 
the intellectual life. The towns, which include the 
majority of Englishmen, find little representation in 
the House of Lords. The old England of squire and 
parson is represented there, hut not the new Industrial 
England of to-day. The profusion of Victorian crea- 
tions makes any attempt to bring the House of Lords 
into harmony with the national life by the mere 
making of new peers out of the question. The threat 
of new creations is hardly even an effective threat. In 
Queen Anne’s time a dozen new men might turn the 
balance. The Whig Ministers of William IV. could 
have no great trouble in making the list of 100 
which they took in their pockets to Windsor. But 
the Minister of to-day would have to find his 500, 
and would know all the while that most of them 
would, after a short time, become as anti-popular as 
the old peers. The House of Lords doubtless con- 
tains a number of excellent men, who are fair types 
of the average national common sense. But it does 
not on that account represent England, any more 
than it represents America because some peers have 
married American heiresses. It is not merely non- 
elective but non-representative, and under its present 
constitution it never can be made representive. 
There is a vast and increasing body of English 
wealth and intelligence which lies altogether outside 
of the region of the hereditary legislators. 
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We have purposely said nothing about the black 
sheep, nothing about the mere fact that most Lords 
are Tory, and that therefore the Liberal party does 
not get a fair chance—about these things we may 
have something to say in subsequent articles. We 
wish to point out in the first place on broad grounds 
of policy why the present system cannot remain as 
it is. Shortly, the situation is this. The House of 
Lords has gained, through the Irish question, an 
adventitious measure of English support which it 
would never have gained on its own merits as an 
institution. This adventitious measure of support it 
is now losing. People are beginning to see that there 
can be no long life for a system under which popular 
government is omnipotent in the colonies and in 
foreign and executive policy, but is checked in its 
most appropriate sphere—that of internal legisla- 
tion—by a body which is steadily becoming less 
representative and less amenable to that ultimate 
constitutional control by which theoretically it 
might be brought into harmony with popular 
opinion. 








THE CHAMBERLAIN BIRTHDAY-BOOK.—IV. 





J ARCH Ist.—“ The State oversteps —§ Mr. Chamber- 
its proper field of duty, and tres- ain voted forthe 
passes on religious equality and religi- me of debate 
ous freedom, when it singles out any es aa 
form of religious belief for its care, March ist. 1897" 
or any religious organisation for its , ; 
special patronage.” —Glasgow, Septem- 
ber 15th, 1885. 


Srd.—* Mr. Goschen opposed the ex-  Rusticus Ex- 
tension of the franchise till the last pectans bd. B.c. 
moment, because he believed that it 
would lead to increased demands on 
the part of thedemocracy,and now that 
the suffrage has been conceded to all 
householders, he still takes his stand 
on the old Whig programme, and he 
will not listen to any plea for its en- 
largement. I am inclined to think 
that the forces with which he is in 
conflict will be once more too strong 
for him, and that, if he cannot honestly 
go with the stream, the stream will 
pass him by, and he will be stranded 
on the beach.” — Victoria Hall, Septem- 
ber 24th, 1885. 


6th.—“ Our laws and practice seem Dukeof Ham- 





to have been designed over a long 
course of years in order to build up 
and maintain vast estates, until at the 
present moment something less than 
one thousand persons hold one-third 
of the land of the United Kingdom.” 
—Hull, May 5th, 1885. 


S&th.—“ Lord Salisbury constitutes 
himself the spokesman of a class—of 
the class to which he himself belongs 
—‘ who toil not, neither do they spin,’ 
whose fortunes, as in his case, have 
originated in grants made long ago, 
for such services as courtiers render 
kings, and have since grown and in- 
creased while their owners slept, by 
the levy of an unearned share on all 
that other men have done by toil and 
iabour to add to the general wealth 
and prosperity of the country of which 
they form a part.” — Birmingham, 
March 30th, 1883. 


10th.—“ In the Liberal army there 
must be pioneers to clear the way, 
and there must be men who watch 
the rear. Some may always be in 


advance, others may occasionally lag 


ilton (151,000 
acres) 6. March 
6th, 1862. 


Duke of West- 
minster b. 1825. 


Mr. Labou- 
chere b. 1831. 





behind ; but the only thing we have 
a right to demand is, that no one 
shall stand still, and that all should 
be willing to follow the main lines of 
Liberal progress to which the whole 
party are committed. I do not con- 
ceal from you my own opinion that 
the pace will be a little faster in the 
future than it has been in the past.” 
—Hull, August 5th, 1885. 


13th.—*I do not believe there is any 
way of increasing the incomes of the 
majority of the population as long as 
our present ridiculous, exceptional, 
and unfair land system continues to 
exist.”"— Birmingham, January 2th, 
1885. 

1éth—*I hope to live to see the 
time when voluntary zeal will provide 
for religious work, and will set free 
those vast endowments which were 
originally intended, amongst other 
purposes, for the improvement of the 
condition of the poor and the educa- 
tion of the people as well as the special 
objects to which they have since been 
exclusively devoted.”’—Glasgow, Sep- 
tember 15th, 1885. 


18th.—*I would not confine my re- 
vision of taxation to local rates. There 
are many anomalies in our Imperial 
taxation. I have never found, for 
instance, anyone to defend the tobacco 
duty, which imposes a tax of 1,400 per 
cent. upon the very poorest kind of 
tobacco, and which lets off the highest- 
priced cigars with five or ten per 
cent.” —IJpswich, January 14th, 1885. 


20th.—“ The arguments of the Tories 
remind me of the statement of that 
over-scrupulous insolvent, who lived 
before the last Bankruptcy Act, and 
who kept all the money of his credi- 
tors in his pockets, because, he said, it 
was not convenient for him at that 
moment to pay 20s. in the pound, and 
he was much too honourable a man to 
pay a penny less.”—House of Com- 
mons, March 27th, 1884. 


22nd.—“I believe that there is no 
way of ascertaining accurately and 
obtaining a fair settlement for the im- 
provements which a tenant may have 
made, but by allowing him the right 
of free sale, and leaving the matter to 
be settled by a bargain between the 
incoming and the outgoing tenant.” — 
Inverness, September 18th, 1885. 


23rd.—“ You know that during the 
last five years hardly a day has passed 
in which some member of the Tory 
party has not, either in the House of 
Commons or upon the platform, ful- 
minated against the weakness and 
vacillation of the late Government, 
has not accused us of having ignored 
the interests of the country, of having 
humiliated its pride, of having injured 
its integrity. Well, now they are in 
office, do you perceive any change? 
Where is all this fine indignation and 
vigour of which we used to hear so 
much ?”—Hackney, July 24th, 1885. 


25th. —“It is astonishing how 
merrily the work goes on when the 
Tory-Irish party is allowed to play at 
Government under the eyes of a 
watchful Liberal majority.” — Brad- 
ford, October Ist, 1885. 


“Tax all land 


up to its full 
value.”—The 
Land Question 
in California.— 


HENRYGEORGE 


Mr. Cham- 
berlain voted for 
Clause I. of De- 
nominational 
Schools Bill, 
March 16th, 


1897. 


Sir M. Hicks- 
Beach begins to 
draft his Budget 
Speech. 


Sir M. Hicks- 
Beach b. 1837. 


Arthur H.Smith 
Barry }. 1843, 


Lord  Salis- 
bury gives up 
Tunis to the 
French. 


W. Johnston, 
M.P. (of Bally- 
kilbeg), b. 1829. 
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26th.—“ Is it really certain that the _ Sir M. Hicks- 
precarious income of a struggling pro- Beach further 
fessional man ought to pay in the °o™siders his 
same proportion as the income of a Budget scheme. 
man who derives it from invested 
securities? Is it altogether such an 
unfair thing that we should, as in the 
United States, tax all incomes accord- 
ing to their amount?” — /pswich, 
June 14th, 1885. 
27th.—*1I do not believe that the Gerald Bal- 
great majority of Englishmen have fr &. 150°. 
the slightest conception of the system 
under which this free nation attempts 
to rule the sister country. It is a 
system which is founded on the 
bayonets of 30,000 soldiers encamped 
permanently as in a hostile country. 
It is a system as completely central- 
ised and bureaucratic as that with 
which Russia governs Poland, or as 
that which prevailed in Venice under 
the Austrian rule. An Irishman at 
this moment cannot move a step—he 
cannot lift a finger in any parochial, 
municipal, or educational work, with- 
out being confronted with, interfered 
with, controlled by an English official, 
appointed by a foreign Government, 
and without a shade or shadow of 
representative authority. I say the 
time has come to reform altogether 
the absurd and irritating anachronism 
which is known as Dublin Castle.”— 
Holloway, June 17th, 1885. 


29th—“ The ecrofters and cotters Duke of 
have been rack-rented, they have been Montrose 
evicted from their holdings to make (103,706 neees 
way for sheep farms and deer forests, b, 1852, 
sometimes under circumstances of the 
most brutal cruelty and oppression. 
They have been charged rent on their 
improvements ; their pastures on the 
hill sides have been taken from them ; 
they have been reduced to misery and 
degradation.” —//ull, August 5th, 1885. 

3ist.—“ We are told that this Mr. W. Astor 
country is the paradise of the rich; %. March 3st, 
it should be our task to see that it ‘5. 
does not become the purgatory of the 
poor.” —J/psiwich, June 14th, 1885. 





“THE QUAINT SIDE OF PARLIAMENT.” 





\ ANY members of the House of Commons, as 
i ‘i. Mr. Michael MacDonagh remarks in the Nine- 
teenth Century, never master the rules of that 
assembly. The most assiduous stranger in the 
Gallery never understands them; and to the 
foreigner they are perpetual stumbling-blocks. The 
American observer who told us some years ago that 
when the Prince of Wales appeared in the Gallery 
some Radical members were rude enough not to 
remove their hats, is probably still of opinion that 
he had hit a blot in British manners. The Parlia- 
mentary hat is the subject of so complicated a 
ritual that even Mr. MacDonagh’s lucid explanation 
may escape the grasp of the student. A member 
may secure a seat in the House before prayers 
by putting his hat on it; but this must be 
his working hat, and not a substitute. He 
addresses the Speaker uncovered, but he com- 
monly wears his bat while sitting in his place. 
An unsophisticated curiosity wants to know why a 
man should keep his hat on for hours in a Chamber 
which is often oppressively warm. He never wears 
his hat in his own drawing-room. The Speaker 
never wears a hat at all in official hours, though he 
uses an ancient three-cornered headpiece when he is 








counting the House. In the presence of this august 
functionary members wear their hats, just as they 
sit covered in the presence of the Prince of Wales. 
Why this defiance of the most elementary rule of 
ordinary breeding? Mr. MacDonagh does not know ; 
probably nobody knows. The custom dates back, per- 
haps, to Simon de Montfort and the first Parliament, 
when knights of the shire sat in their helmets, in 
national council, lest a sudden dispute might lead toa 
swashing blow on an unprotected spot. In those 
early times the temptation to hit a bald head at 
sight must have been even stronger than at Donny- 
brook. When a right honourable knight was inter- 
rupted by a rival who had thoughtlessly laid his 
helmet aside on a hot afternoon, how could the 
orator be expected to resist the impulse to seize his 
two-handed sword and deal the scoffer a stroke that 
would silence him for ever ? 

Though the member sits with his hat on, he must 
not wear it when he addresses the Speaker in debate, 
nor don it as he is walking down the floor. Mr. 
MacDonagh relates the misadventure of a new 
member who stood in the middle of the floor with 
his hat on his head, bewildered by the indignant 
cries of “ Hat, hat!” looking at his feet and his 
garments for the cause of the uproar, till an Irish 
member removed the hat and presented it to 
the offender with a bow. It is always an 
Irish member who intervenes. When a luckless 
novice, after an eloquent peroration, sat down 
on his new hat, the inevitable Irishman rose 
and expressed to the Speaker his thankfulness 
that when the honourable member sat on his hat his 
head was not in it! What would the House be 
without its Hibernian humorists, though, to be sure, 
they are not as sprightly as of yore? But there is 
still another mystery about the hat. - The puzzled 
stranger must often have noticed a member, just 
before a division, addressing the Chair from his seat, 
and with his hat on his head. This happens when 
the division bell has ceased to ring and the doors 
are locked. Then a member who has a _ point 
of order raises it without rising or removing his 
hat. If he should rise, he is bellowed at till he 
discovers his error. Mr. Gladstone, who never took 
a hat into the House, had on one occasion to borrow 
the nearest, very much too small for him, and 
balance it on his crown while he submitted his 
point of order. Such a scene might well fill the 
foreign onlooker with despair, What is to be said 
for the dignity of an ancient and honoured assembly 
which sanctions this pantomime? We can only 
suppose that this, too, had its origin in an early 
knightly predicament. We know what happened in 
the Society upon the Stanislaus, 


“Then Abner Dean of Angel's, raised a point of order, when 
A chunk of old red sandstone took him in the abdomen.” 


When the assembled knights were wild for a division, 
and a bareheaded stickler for trifles rose to order, 
they threw maces at his skull, and the subsequent 
proceedings interested him no more. After that the 
knight who wanted to delay a division kept his 
helmet on, and did not make himself an easy mark 
by rising in his place. 

It is noteworthy that the House has been com- 
pelled to modify some of its usages. For many 
years the Parliamentary hat was always the glossy 
cylinder of fashionable wear. When Mr. Joseph 
Cowen entered Parliament, he amazed beholders by 
appearing in the soft wideawake hat, dear to artists 
and conspirators. Mr. John Burns is equally in- 
dependent, and Mr. Keir Hardie wore a cap. It is 
doubtful whether even this was more offensive to 
tradition than the goatee which Disraeli forced the 
Conservative party to acknowledge when they 
accepted his leadership. His costume was unique 
from the days when he was known as “the man in 
the green trousers”; but to the average M.P. the frock- 
coat became the mantle of wisdom for the transac- 
tion of national business before dinner. Waistcoats 
offered scope for variety. A plum-coloured vest was, 
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in Disraeli’s judgment, most becoming to a Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. Mr. Courtney’s buff waistcoat is 
one of the landmarks of modern politics. But there 
came a summer when the temperature made the 
waistcoat intolerable, and honourable members: dis- 
cussed the second Home Rule Bill in waistbands 
which suggested the Texan cowboy. Mr. Parnell 
once used a famous phrase about taking off his coat, 
and this was believed to symbolise revolution, if not 
anarchy. But stout Tories abandoned their waist- 
coats in the summer of 1893 without compunction, 
and it is said that men of a Spanish type of beauty, 
like Mr. Bartley, seriously thought of wearing 
scarlet waistbands and knee-breeches, to look like 
toreadors. It still seems incredible that the 
Speaker should have permitted the profligate 
vagaries of that exciting time. How came he 
to let his eye be caught by an _ honourable 
member without a waistcoat? He would be quick 
to resent the absence of mind which should cause a 
member to leave the House without bowing to the 
Chair. He would probably feel a sense of personal 
humiliation if the attempt of a member to reach his 
seat by crossing in front of another member who is 
in the act of speaking were not always greeted by 
the assembly with resentful cries. Why did he ever 
submit to the indignity of being addressed by a 
legislator in a waistband? That is one of the moral 
problems of Parliamentary institutions. Perhaps 
the Speaker was only too thankful that the dis- 
integrations of decorum did not go further. Suppose 
the whole Irish party had literally put Mr. Parnell’s 
saying into practice, and at a given signal had taken 
off their coats! 

Mr. MacDonagh alludes to the curious lack of 
etiquette in the House of Lords. Intensely conserva- 
tive as they are, the Peers have not burdened 
themselves with rules. No respect is paid to the 
occupant of the Woolsack, who was once a victim to 
almost the only rule of procedure in the House of 
Lords. This is that the Lord Chancellor shall not 
leave the Woolsack till a Minister has formally 
moved that the House do adjourn. One after- 
noon the House broke up without this motion, and 
the Lord Chancellor might have been imprisoned on 
the Woolsack all night if he had not sent a door- 
keeper to fetch a Minister to execute the usual 
formality. The foreigner who passes from the 
Commons to the Lords, and sees our old 
nobility sprawling on what appear to be mat- 
tresses in the middle of the floor, who is told 
that the Lord Chancellor is only a figure-head, 
that nobody keeps order, that there is nothing to 
prevent several noble lords from talking at once, 
that there is no hat-trick, no bowing, no rite of any 
kind, will lose himself in a historical speculation 
whether the first House of Peers was composed of 
polite and amiable barons who never used two- 
handed swords in debate, while it was the fierce and 
unruly knights of the shire, the ancestors of Mr. 
Chaplin, who needed an iron hand in the Chair to 
keep them within bounds. 








AN AUTHOR'S WASTE-PAPER BASKET. 





EAVENS! How can an ordinary mortal take 

in hand a theme to which only the genius of 
Rabelais, Shakespeare or Sterne could do justice? 
Here be it prefaced that the ordinary mortal—in 
other words, a novelist of long standing—does not 
allude to confiscated sheets of his own works given 
to the public—scenes of love and despair, mingled 
comedy and tragedy in the making. Alas! no. 
Very different are these heapings-up of the waste- 
paper basket, more harrowing than the creations 
of the most fertile brain, the tales of woe, delusion, 
and folly thus poured into a stranger's ear. Let no 
literary aspirant, then, conceive what is called fame 
as agreeably influencing the penny post; fifty letters 





of unknown admirers cannot afford half as much 
pleasure as a single hopeless appeal can inflict pain. 
And for one appreciatory word, one note dictated 
by sympathy, we may be sure of receiving a hundred 
of no disinterested tenor. Some folks want one 
thing, some another; most often, their corre- 
spondent is asked for the moon! 

Strange indeed is the insight gained by such 
revelations! What strikes us most is the domina- 
tion of the Micawber element, the apparent in- 
capacity of human beings to put two and two 
together—the absolute, the appalling want of “all 
saving common sense.” Were it not indeed for the 
daily emptying of the waste-paper basket, the swift 
consignment of its contents to the grate—and oblivion 
—existence would really become insupportable. An 
author’s study would seem an annexe of Bedlam. 
A popular novelist is supposed to be everything by 
turns, Proteus a mere sham by comparison; he is a 
“Barkis is willin’’” at everybody’s bidding; now 
appealed to as a governess, house, or marriage 
agency ; now as a Lipton or a Passmore Edwards able 
to give away huge cheques like halfpence; now asa 
purely philanthropic authors’ society and publishing 
firm able to bring out works by tyros in fact or fiction 
and launch them full sail on the tide of wealth 
and popularity. Here are a few specimens of the 
missives lately consigned to an author’s wicker-work 
receptacle, the originals sometimes covering three 
sheets of note paper :—Would the charming writer 
of so-and-so oblige an octogenarian by editing (as a 
friend) and getting into a first-class serial, a diary 
in France kept by him on his wedding tour fifty 
years ago? <A decayed Hibernian gentlewoman 
with half a dozen growing girls, wants to hear of a 
genteel place abroad where education, good society, 
and Church of England services could be had dirt 
cheap (the unfortunate novelist has described 
certain continental towns in somewhat glowing 
terms, hence the application). Hence, also, another— 
Miss A. B. is much struck with So-and-so’s engaging 
description of French marriages as arranged by 
common friends. Could such a union be arranged 
for herself? Age, fortune and circumstances follow 
in detail. 

A third intruder by post has written a novel and 
got friends to make up the cost of publication, minus 
just £10. This story is to prove the turning-point 
in its writer's fortunes, smooth the way for herself, 
an invalid husband, and several delicate children. 
Would the sympathetic author of so-and-so come to 
her rescue? A fourth letter, bearing a coronet 
(made, however, in Germany) and signed by a lady 
of quality, is simply and solely an appeal for alms. 
The misguided woman in question, an English 
subject, “ married for love and didn’t get it,” the 
vagabond of a foreigner, however, getting her 
money. 

Five letters out of six put into plain language, 
mean this: “I want to win notoriety and heaps of 
money. Be so good as to give me a useful hint or 
two.” And still they come and the waste-paper 
basket is filled to overflowing! Still the Micawbers 
—their name is legion—believe in the something 
that is to turn up by such means. 








IMPRESSIONS OF BACCHYLIDES. 





“ ALL thy garments smell of myrrh, aloes, and 

cassia, out of the ivory palaces... .” Some 
such thought as this was in the minds of most 
scholars when they read the first lines of this com- 
panion of heroes, whose reappearance has perhaps 
formed, in the realm of Greek poetry, the most 
striking discovery of the last three centuries. If 
Bacchylides was not one of the very greatest of 
Greek poets, he was at least one of a most mar- 
vellous circle: he was the nephew of Simonides, the 
rival—so far as any human being could be the rival 
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—of Pindar; he must have known Aschylus. And 
his thoughts and language, like that of the minor 
Elizabethans, must have at least the charm of close 
kinship and neighbourhood with the Immortals. 
The fragments of Bacchylides known to the world 
before the discovery of the new papyrus are not 
particularly striking. There are some fine verses 
about Peace; there is a quaint and pretty passage 
describing the golden dreams that pass through the 
mind of a man drinking. But there are few phrases 
that ring in the mind: no flashes of irresistible in- 
spiration such as Sappho or Alcwus have left us; 
there is nothing as fine as the best of Aleman, or 
even the best of Ibycus. Yet it is all beautiful. 
This suits very well the description of Bacchylides 
which we have in the so-called Longinus, “ On the 
Sublime”: He is not to be compared with Pindar 
for genius, but is, nevertheless, among the “ fault- 
less” poets whose thoughts are “ smooth and beauti- 
Sully expressed at every point.” The Alexandrians 
placed him in the Canon of the Nine Lyric Poets 
—the dimmest, or nearly the dimmest, star of a 
splendid constellation. In one sense, indeed, the 
very limitations of Bacchylides increase the im- 
portance of this discovery. We did not really know 
till now what a normal lyric poet of the fifth century 
was like. We had Pindar always before us; and 
Pindar is, and must always have been, utterly 
abnormal and inimitable. It has been well said that, 
to the Athenian of the fifth century, the word “ poet” 
really implied “lyric poet.” The common associa- 
tion of poetry in the mind of Aristophanes, for 
instance, was probably this peculiar art of twisting 
and beating words like so much metal, welding 
strange and beautiful compounds, fretting out 
delicate traceries of language and music. One may 
think of the variations played upon “clouds,” 
“snow, “wings,” and “sunlight” by the poet in 
the “Birds.” If we took that poet and tried to 
conceive him at his best, with no atmosphere of 
caricature surrounding him, he would perhaps turn 
out something very similar to our Bacchylides. 

Papyrus Brit. Mus. DCCX XXIII.—for that is the 
correct title—is a very beautiful and legibly written 
manuscript of about the middle of the first century 
B.C. Itcontains twenty poems, six practically perfect, 
the others in various stages of mutilation. When it 
came to England—how, and whence, and by what 
processes, these be among the guilty secrets of the 
Museum !—it consisted of some two hundred torn 
fragments, of which all but forty of the smallest have 
now been identified and arranged. The difficulties 
of this task can only be appreciated by the few 
fortunate men who have experienced them; but the 
rest of the editing can be judged by an ordinary 
scholar. There is one point on which the present 
writer dissents from the editors; he thinks they are 
wrong in attaching weight to the division of lines in 
the MS., and regrets that in three instances they 
have admitted conjectures involving metrical irregu- 
larities. However, that is a disputable subject, 
and for the rest, this editio princeps leaves upon the 
critical reader a definite impression of masterly 
workmanship. Mr. Kenyon has been a singular 
favourite of fortune. What man since the Re- 
naissance has had the luck to edit for the first time 
three such books as “The Mimes of Herondas,” the 
“Constitution of Athens,” and “ Bacchylides” ? We 
will not say that he deserves such fortune—it is almost 
too high for any erring human to deserve ; but we may 
safely say that Fortune has in this case bestowed her 
smiles on a most competent, careful and modest 
favourite. As for his collaborators, the names Jebb, 
Sandys, Palmer, and Blass show that he found them 
among the ablest living authorities; and a close 
examination of their work confirms an impression 
which many of us had before, that at no time in the 
last two thousand years has there been in the world 
such thorough knowledge of the Greek language as 
there is now. 

To turn from the editors to the poet. Bacchy- 
lides was a nephew of Simonides and a rival of 








Pindar. That describes him. The dialect, the 
metres, the subjects are those of Pindar. But in 
place of the tense, obscure splendour of Pindar we 
have here an easy lucidity which betrays the Ionian. 
It has been a wonder to many how the Aeginetan 
fishermen can possibly have sung Pindar’s songs, as 
he says they did; but many a fisherman might well 
sing Bacchylides. The imitation of Pindar is some- 
times more, sometimes less pronounced. We have 
it at its greatest in Ode V.,a long and very beautiful 
poem, giving the parley of Heracles and Meleager 
in Hades, and Meleager's story of his own death. 
The description of the eagle's flight in this poem :— 
“the peaks of the great earth hold him not, nor the 
rough, sharp waves of the unwearied sea”’’—suggests 
Pindar’s manner ; so do such phrases as “ the spirits 
of unhappy men, like leaves that a keen wind tosses up 
the headlands of Ida, amid the grazing sheep ;” and 
the loaded epithets of “ proud whitearmed rosebud- 
crownéd Artemis.” At the end of this poem one 
feels for a time as if a new Pindar had really come 
to us. But the poem was written for the same 
occasion as Pindar’s First Olympian, and is in metre 
similar to the Second. We turn to those poems 
again, and the conclusion is irresistible. Pindar 
stands alone on the mountain tops, as he has always 
stood. In his attitude towards the great movement 
of the Fifth Century, Bacchylides is even less ad- 
vanced than Pindar, probably much less than his 
uncle. The dislike for democracy, the religious 
quiescence, the perfunctory moralising, are the 
same as in Pindar: doubtless they were common to 
all the circle of poets who served Dorian masters. 
Of Pindar’s mild moralisation of myths there is 
none. In Ode XVII, for instance, Minos, in the 
very moment of his enormities, demands and obtains 
from Zeus a sign of his sonship. It is hard to 
believe that Pindar would have accepted that story 
without searchings of heart. 

To the technical scholar, one of the most interest- 
ing facts about this collection of poems is that six of 
them are not “ Epinikian.” They are Pans, Dithy- 
rambs, or something not to be closely defined; but 
they are not poems celebrating a particular victory in 
the games. XV.and XVIL., indeed, and perhaps some 
others, have rather the appearance of myths without 
a setting, ready to be fitted into a poem celebrating 
some occasion, when the occasion and the patron 
should offer. Many of Pindar’s poems, and, for 
instance, the Fifth of Bacchylides, would easily bear 
to have the myth excised bodily (Ant. B to Ant. E). 
In other words, it is quite possible that the passage 
dealing with the myth was composed separately, and 
then afterwards fitted into its present surroundings, 
exactly like the loci communes which the professional 
orators used to compose, and which we find both 
incorporated in complete speeches and existing by 
themselves. One poem at the end is said by the 
editors to be unique in Greek literature; to us it 
recalls the long papyrus fragment of Aleman. It 
consists in a series of questions and answers between 
two choirs, one representing Aigeus, King of Athens, 
and his suite, the other standing for some other 
group of courtiers, with perhaps Medea for a central 
figure. It is a bright, ballad-like poem, and has real 
charm apart from its almost unique construction. 

“Thou King of Holy Athens, Lord of the delicate-lived 
Tonians, why peals afresh the trumpet’s bronzen bell with music 
of war? Comes there a leader of armies in hate across our 
land’s boundaries? Or do plotting robbers hale off in the 
herdsman’s despite our flocks of sheep? Or what gnaweth at 
thine heart? Speak; for methinks, if any man on the earth 
hath armies of bold youth to aid him, it is thou, O son of 
Pandion and Cretsa!” 

“There cometh but now a messenger; his feet have crossed 
the long Isthmus road, and he tells deeds past speaking of a 
man of might. He hath slain the o’ermastering Sinis, whose 
strength was greatest on the earth, the seed of Kronos’ Earth- 
shaking son. He hath smitten the man-slaying boar in the 
glens of Kremmyon; and sent lawless Skiron to death. He 
hath checked the wrestling of Kerkyon. Yea, and Prokoptes 
hath cast away the strong hammer of the Afflicter; for a 
— man is come upon him. And I fear what the end 
wi re. 
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“But who, saith he, this man is? and from whence? and in 
what guise cometh he? Doth he lead a great host in weeds of 
war, or walketh he alone in arms like a wayfarer seeking his 
needs in a foreign land? So strong and valiant he is, and bold, 
that hath checked the great might of these men. Surely some 
god speedeth him, that he may do justice upon the unjust. For 
it is not easy to do deeds for ever and never fall into sufferings 
of wrong. In the length of time all things shall come to pass.” 

“Two men only, saith the herald, follow him. A sword is 
eam on his fair shoulders and two smooth spears are in his 
hands. A beaten helm of Laconia is about his bright brown 
hair; on his breast a crimson doublet and a fleecy cloak of 
Thessaly. From his eyes shines a red flame like the fires of 
Lemnos. A youth he is, they say, in his first spring, yet his 
heart is set on the joys of Ares, on war and the clash of battling 
brass ; and his feet are turned towards sunlight-loving Athens ! 


G. M. 








CURRENT FRENCH LITERATURE. 





F there is one thing which impresses the student 
of contemporary literature as he struggles, amid 
the madding rush of new publications, to sum up 
the literary tendency of the age, it is the fast- 
growing, the immense importance of the novel. In 
current French literature fiction now holds un- 
divided sway and naturally calls for first attention. 
“Le Désastre,” by Paul and Victor Margueritte, is 
a strong, a remarkable book. It is the first volume 
of a series in which, under the general title of “ Une 
spoque,” the authors intend to present a picture 
of France during the seething times of the Franco- 
Prussian War, the National Defence, and the 
Commune. Les jeunes who, whatever their faults, 
have never suffered from lack of ambition, find a 
peculiar attraction in this idea of a series of novels, 
each complete in itself, and yet each the complement 
and in many cases the explanation of the preceding 
one. Emile Zola is giving the finishing touches to 
his “ Trois Villes,” and can look back on the mighty 
achievement of the “ Rougon-Macquart” series; 
Anatole France is in the midst of his half humorous, 
half bitter, and wholly cynical “ Histoire Contem- 
poraine”’; J. K. Huysmans is nearing the end of his 
over-elaborate study of the conversion of the boule- 
vardier to a mystic religion of his own invention ; 
Maurice Barrés has written the prologue to his 
series of novels of “l'Energie Nationale”; and, to 
mention only one other, Gabriele d’Annunzio, who 
belongs more to France than to Italy, is starting 
on his “ Romances of the Lily” after having 
completed the “ Romances of the Rose.” “ Le 
Désastre” at once challenges comparison with “Le 
Débacle,” for it is written on exactly similar lines. 
The only material difference is that whereas in 
Zola’s wonderful novel the reader tramps, weary 
and footsore, through the mud and the rain, 
retreating, retreating, retreating, with the piouw- 
piou, in “Le Désastre” he dashes hither and 
thither with an officer of L’Etat Major. What an 
Epoque it is, this 1870 to 1871! Read “ Le Débacle” 
and “Le Désastre” side by side, and you will 
understand the inevitableness of the defeat, the 
inevitableness of the victory; you will understand 
the inevitableness of the Commune. After reading 
them, you will not wonder that it has taken France 
more than a quarter of a century to recover, in some 
slight measure, from such a downfall. 

“Le Désastre” is even more overwhelming in its 
sadness than “ Le Débacle.” Zola's soldiers possessed, 
after all, the untold advantage of their ignorance. 
Sullenly, and cursing someone, they still had the 
satisfaction of obeying orders. They were always 
buoyed up by the belief that somewhere things were 
different, that somewhere there must be the glory 
of victory, that someone, MacMahon, Bazaine, Can- 
robert, would after all lead them a Berlin. But the 
officers in “‘ Le Désastre” saw everything, understood 
from the very beginning the immensity of the 
blunder. Like the spectators of some grim tragedy 
they waited and watched for the curtain to fall. 
Was it any wonder that many of them committed 





suicide in a frenzy of despair? As they looked at 
the dull, dreamy face of the Emperor, with an 
awful incapacity stamped on every feature, was it 
any wonder that they cried in their fierce anger, “ J/ 
nous manque un homme” ? 

“Le Désastre” is not a mere plagiarism of 
Zola; it serves rather to complete his picture, and 
it is the latest of the many tributes to the extra- 
ordinary accuracy of his description. It lacks a 
certain distinction of style, and the plot is of the 
thinnest. But the very commonplaceness of the 
style and the story only serves to intensify the 
awfulness of the tragedy of that war where at every 
point the shadow of the Man of Iron seemed to 
command—his own army to victory, the French 
army to annihilation. Bismarck was a great general, 
but in the light of such books as “ Le Débicle” and 
Le Désastre” it is only too evident that never did a 
great general have an easier task. 

The art of fiction is now cultivated to such an 
extent in France that one would naturally have 
supposed that among the thousand-and-one littéra- 
teurs there was an incessant search for new themes, 
new plots, new treatments. But this is not so. There 
is, on the contrary, a strange and most unedifying 
sameness in subject and in treatment in the vast 
majority of new French novels. The fact is that 
it seems impossible to convince the average French 
author that a liaison is not the only motif in fiction. 
“Une Rupture” by J. H. Rosny is a clever example 
of this average novel. It is a delicate, convincing, 
but morbid psychological study of the state of mind 
of a man struggling to free himself from the sensual 
grasp of a beautiful woman. J. H. Rosny is one of 
two brothers whose work is often distinguished, never 
commonplace or banal, but the story of “ Une 
Rupture ” is the common property of every scribbler, 
and, moreover, it has been told with fearful com- 
pleteness by d’Annunzio in his “Trionfo della 
Morte.” “Une Rupture” is, indeed, one of the fevy 
really clever books which offer no excuse for exist- 
ence. It was not worth writing. 

It is abundantly evident that there is a great 
success ready to the hand of the French author 
who will leave his moral dissecting-table. The 
vacant places in fiction are not few and far between 
in France, as in this country. Dumas pére has no 
successor in his own country, though Dumas fils 
with his “tue-la!” still lives in his hundred imita- 
tors; they have no Stanley Weyman in France. 
There is no Kailyard school in contemporary 
French literature, though even an Englishman could 
discover a French Thrums, a French Drumtochty. 
Georges Beaume, whose sketches of peasant life are, 
in their way, unsurpassed, could probably write a 
French “Bonnie Brier Bush,’ but he has not the 
courage to fly in the face of conventionality. The 
secret of this curious limitation, this curious stagna- 
tion, lies, perhaps, in a total want of sympathy with 
the bourgeois. Literature is, in France, a hopelessly 
aristocratic profession ; an author who wrote sympa- 
thetically and understandingly of the paysan or the 
bourgeois would lose his caste, would be ostracised 
by the frequenters of the Boul’ Miche or the cafés of 
Montmartre, for the catchwords liberté, égalité, 
fraternité have no meaning in the republic of French 
letters. But, to put it on the most sordid basis, 
surely the success which would inevitably come to 
such an author would be compensation enough for 
the spiteful mockery of the Quartier Latin. Emile 
Richebourg, who died last week, was one of the few 
writers who had no sympathy with the modern 
psycho-pathological school of fiction. He was un- 
known in purely literary circles, but, with the 
possible exception of Zola, he was the most popular 
author of the day. He, too, has no successor. 

Poetry is, for the time being, at a very low ebb 
in France. The best and most original is but a 
feeble imitation of Verlaine—that extraordinary 
man of genius and debauchee with the face of a 
satyr, the voice of a god. No one will ever 


understand Verlaine. He cannot be judged by 
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accepted standards; he will pass down to aill 
time as an unsolved enigma It is natural 
that he should be the subject of many volumes, 
for there is always attraction in inscrutability. 
During the last few months critical and bio- 
graphical studies have been published by F. A. 
Cazals, Adrien Mithouard, Philippe Zilcken, and 
many others, but it cannot be said that any 
throw much fresh light either on the man or his 
work. The most interesting contribution to 
Verlaine literature is the “Life of Jean Arthur 
Rimbaud,” the author of “Bateau ivre” and 
other poems, by Patterne Berrichon. Rimbaud was 
Verlaine’s boon companion in every imaginable 
wild excess. Verlaine ruined Rimbaud in mind, 
body, and estate, and seemed to gloat with 
fiendish exultation over the wreck of a man 
whom he had taught to believe that “morality 
is but a feebleness of the brain.” In a drunken 
frenzy Verlaine tried to shoot Rimbaud, and 
it is thus to Rimbaud that we owe, indirectly, 
those marvellous poems written in the degradation 
of the prison-house. M. Berrichon’s book, lucid and 
complete though it be, only makes the enigma of 
Verlaine’s life more inexplicable: “Quel homme, 
quel poéte, quel—monstre!” 

Of the work of les vrais jeunes there is at 
present little that calls for special notice. The 
young men are suffering from one of those 
periodical exaggerated cults which are the despair 
of their admirers. Pierre Loiiys, with his beautiful 
but unspeakably degrading “ Aphrodite,” started 
the fashion of a realistic paganism and his success 
has secured many imitators. The less said of such 
books the better. 





THE DRAMA. 


“JuLivus Cassar "—“ SportTinG LIFE.” 


_ AST week I put off consideration of Julius Cesar, 

4 as revived by Mr. Tree at Her Majesty’s, on the 
plea of “no space.” This pretext will no longer 
serve. “ Encore quatre actes! Allons! En Avant!” 
as the old general observes in M. Pailleron’s comedy. 
I am not one of those who were in a fever of 
impatience to see Julius Caesar revived. It is a 
philistine admission, but there are too many set 
speeches in it for my taste. The fact is, I have heard 
too many long speeches in America—after dinner, 
when Judge Brutus Q. Bloggs and Colonel Mark 
Antony Van Bergen op Zoom “ mingle grave thoughts 
with refined pleasantry.” This is the simple truth, 
though I know Mr. William Archer will not believe 
it, attributing as he does the hesitations of luke- 
warm admirers of the .play to “their own lack 
of dramatic and literary insight.” Let me say 
parenthetically that if Mr. Archer's name occurs 
more frequently in this article—as I know it will— 
than even the magnum et pr¢clarum nomen of 
Cesar himself, that is because a living critic is better 
than a dead emperor. I know something about Mr. 
Archer ; whereas, all that I know about Cesar, the 
real Cesar—remembering what history is, or rather 
what it is not—is that I know practically nothing. 
Who knows more? Certainly not Shakespeare, 
whose Cesar is, by common consent, a poor, empty 
creature—even Mr. Archer has to confess him “the 
unaccountable and deplorable flaw in the play.” I 
would not willingly fling a man's misspent youth in 
his face, but it is Mr. Archer himself who reminds us 
that he has declared Julius Casar, “ any time the 
last eighteen years,” to be “one of the greatest 
acting plays in the world.” What are the great 
non-acting plays of the world? As Bishop Butler 
said, religion (and as Mr. Birrell and Mr. Quiller 
Couch have added, poetry) is either true, or it is 
nothing. I say,a play is either an acting play or 
it is nothing. And I add that Julius Cesar cannot 











be for me or my contemporaries one of the greatest 
plays in the world—meaning by “ greatest” here, 
that produce the greatest impression on us, have 
the greatest vitality and significance for us. It has 
no unity of impression. I am not referring to the 
old objection that C:esar’s death cuts the play in 
two, or to the old rejoinder that not Cesar but 
Brutus is the real hero of the play, or to ideas of 
that order at all. What I have in mind will be 
shown by a brief extract from an article by Tolstoi 
on Fiction in one of the February magazines :— 

“ People who are but slightly sensitive to art often imagine 


that a work of art is of one piece when the same characters 
pervade it from start to finish, and the structure is raised on one 


fundamental plan, or when the life of a single person is de- 
scribed throughout. This is a mistake. It may seem in one 
viece to a superficial observer; but the cement which binds the 
Puildine of a work of art into coherence, and which therefore 
produces a reflection of life, is not the unity of persons nor 
of cireumstance, but the oneness of the author's independent 


moral attitude to his subject.” 


What is Shakespeare's attitude here? It is this, 
that and the other, critics will tell you. Explana- 
tions of it are two-a-penny—their very number 
proves that the attitude is not clear. What is the 
intellectual and emotional content of the play? 
The “psychology,” the ideas and moods, of the 
conspirator? But conspirators are as remote from 
our contemporary English experience as Grand In- 
quisitors or Court Jesters. The ways of mob orators 
and the seductions of rhetoric? But who cares for 
oratory in England to-day? They won't stand it 
even in the House of Commons. The spectacle of 
great and stately natures, of heroic enterprise, and 
magnificent ruin? But the taste for the “sub- 
lime” went out with the eighteenth century. 
These colossal figures (much of whose bigness by 
the way consists of tall talk) are too remote from 
our experience. We are all potential Hamlets (or 
Poloniuses), Othellos (or Iagos). Though they are 
in the grand style they also belong to M. Maeter- 
linck’s “ tragique quotidien.” But what have we in 
common with Cesar and Brutus? Oh yes, I know 
I shall be reminded that there is such a thing as an 
effort of the historic and poetic imagination. I 
answer that I prefer those plays of Shakespeare 
which do not demand that particular effort from 
me, plays that come swift and straight home to my 
inmost self, that touch the very fibre of my being. 
Julius Cesar is not one of them. 

All this, of course, does not prove anything 
against Mr. Tree’s revival. That—I admit as cheer- 
fully as anyone—is highly creditable to himself and 
his company. In the first place he has produced— 
with the invaluable aid of Mr. Alma Tadema—an 
imposing, polychromatic, tasteful spectacle. The 
moonlit meeting of the conspirators, the scene of 
Ceesar’s murder, the crowd in the Forum, are all ad- 
mirably “composed” and* stage-managed. If the 
battle scenes are rather absurd, that is Shakespeare’s 
fault for being born before the invention of “living 
pictures” and the kinematograph. The acting, too, 
seems to me meritorious all round. It was a small part 
that pleased me best—the Casca of Mr. Louis Calvert. 
The actor renders Casca’s jolly contempt for the 
mob and Cesar and things in general with easy- 
going, natural familiarity. Here is a man—not the 
statue of the Commander straying from his 
pedestal. Mr. Lewis Waller, if he hardly shows the 
philosopher,the intellectual brooder, in Brutus, at any 
rate rises to the occasion in the quarrel with Cassius 
—who is played with tremendous force and fire by 
Mr. Franklyn McLeay. The Cw-ar of Mr. Charles 
Fulton has at least, as M. Sarcey would say, le nez 
de Vemploi. And I liked Mr. Tree’s Mark 
Antony. This actor’s somewhat artificial manner, 
his self-consciousness, his deliberation—so often 
against him—were here, it seemed to me, all 
in his favour. Mr. Archer complains of his slow 
pace, his long pauses in the famous oration—by 
which we are not for a moment “moved, excited, 
carried away.” “ How different would our emotion 
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be if Mr. Tree would only take Antony at his word 
and ‘speak right on,’ making of the speech a torrent 
of irony, pathos and invective, an ever-growing tidal- 
wave, instead of a rivulet meandering drop by drop, 
as it were, through great expanses of silence.” One 
would really think from this criticism that Mr. 
Archer's eighteen years of close attention to the 
subject had led him to the remarkable conclusion 
that Mark Antony, when he says— 


I am no orator, as Brutus is; 


But, as you know me all, a plain blunt man, 
That love my friend ~. « 

For I have neither wit, nor words, nor worth, 
Action, nor utterance, nor the power of speech, 


To stir men’s blood; I only speak right on 


—says it all, not ironically, not with crafty intent, but 
in absolute sincerity! If Mark Antony’s oration is 
not from beginning to end a piece of elaborately 
devised rhetoric, opposed to the blunt brevity of 
Brutus, what is it? Why, the studied artifice of the 
“refrain” about Brutus being an “honourable 
man” is as much a piece of deliberate design as any 
“refrain” in an Essay of Matthew Arnold. Antony 
has to win over a hostile audience. He has care- 
fully prepared his “ points,” and as he makes them, 
one by one, he pauses to note their effect on bis 
audience. He has to “place” his effects among 
the crowd as carefully as Ranjitsinbji “ places” 
his ball in the cricket field. It seems to me 
that delicate calculation, a cautious delivery, is 
of the very essence of this speech. If we were 
“moved, excited, carried away,” as Mr. Archer 
would like to be, Shakespeare would have hope- 
lessly missed his effect. For, surely, what he 
intends to show us here is the gullibility, the 
hysteria, the fickleness of the mob in being “ moved, 
excited, carried away,’ by an oration which he 
offers to us, the audience, as a piece of sheer craft 
from beginning to end. And so I think that Mr. 
Tree, for once, is not a whit too slow. Miss Millard 
and Miss Lily Hanbury look very beautiful as the 
familiar Alma Tadema couple of contrasted blonde 
and brunette, and Mrs. Tree, as the boy Lucius, sings 
“ Orpheus with his lute” quite charmingly. 

A melodrama at the Shaftesbury, Sporting Life, 
by Messrs. Cecil Raleigh and Seymour Hicks, is 
compounded in + qual portions of horse-racing, boxing, 
and Chocolate Bux-ing. By the last phrase, I mean 
that kind of chromolithographic sentimentality 
which, for some inscrutable reason, is used by con- 
fectioners as a cover for sweetmeats in this country. 
How many times have you not seen that picture of 
the Young Squire “sold up,” standing on the steps 
of his ancestral domain, bidding a manly but 
passionate farewell to a group of family servants, 
headed by a huntsman in scarlet, who is carrying 
off a stuffed fox’s head from the hall as a souvenir ? 
Well, you can see that picture as large as life at the 
Shaftesbury. Mr. Leonard Boyne is the Young 
Squire, and I want no fox’s head to remind me of 
his many virtues. His boxing, which, I am told, is 
warmly and justly admired by “the fancy,” I must 
take on trust; but his acting, I have always been 
able to see for myself, is that of a true artist, 
accomplished aud sincere. What whim has led him 
to put his art at the service of such a play as 
Sporting Life, I cannot guess. Perhaps he is doing 
it, as the French say, for a bet. A.B. W. 








FOUR SOLDI. 





IGHT was drawing in over the small village of 

S. Mareo. The day had been dull and heavy, 

and a chill wind whistled drearily round the cluster- 
ing group of squalid houses. From the dirty, ill-lit 
osteria where were sitting together the men of the 
place, a flaring smoky oil lamp threw a thin ray of 
light out into the gathering darkness. Silence 


reigned in the village, save when bursts of talk in 





the inn floated out upon the air. Only the frogs in 
the marshes near kept up a perpetual chorus. In 
those marshes the men had been labouring all day, 
up to their knees at times in the black ooze, blacker 
even than the bread which had been their midday 
meal. But now was come the evening time of rest, 
till dawn should summon them to the same labour 
on the morrow. 

Suddenly the lonely bell in the crumbling tower 
of the little church began to clang shrilly. Within 
the church a few women, bent with toil rather than 
age, were gathered to make confession to the peasant- 
priest on this the eve of San Giovanni's feastday. 
Old women were there, with tattered shawls wrapped 
round their bowed heads. Young mothers lifted pale 
praying faces to the rude painting of Virgin Mother 
and Child in its tinsel-decorated frame. It was but 
a few weeks for some from the time of motherhood, 
and they were spent and weary with a long day's 
toil in the fields. Two smoking candles flaring in 
the draught lit up the figures of smiling Mother 
and robust Child above and the white wan mothers 
kneeling beneath. 

As the bell ceased, the door of the osteria opened 
and closed, and a man was left standing outside in 
the darkness, standing listening to the mournful, 
incessant croaking of the frogs. As he looked on 
the dim-lit church, he sighed. Two months ago he 
and his wife, Lisa, had knelt together there at 
morning mass. Now mother and infant daughter 
lay sleeping beside the small church, and the lashing 
rain beat heavily on the sod above. And he was 
left with his three sons. Sturdy lads they were, and 
worked well with him in the fields. But times were 
hard, and Tito, the eldest, must in a week to the 
sulphur mines. After all, was not this the common 
lot of at least one son in every peasant’s family ? 

As the man drew near his own cottage, there 
reached him sounds of hot dispute. He quickened 
his steps. The boys were fierce-tempered and, now 
the mother was gone, for ever quarrelling. What 
was the new trouble this evening? Wearily he 
pushed into the room, and was greeted by clamorous 
appeals from the two younger sons. Tito had been 
asked the way by an English signor that afternoon. 
The signor had given him four soldi in return—* to 
get yourself some new clothes,” he had said jestingly, 
looking half pityingly on the lad’s ragged garments. 
Now Tito would not share his spoils. Hot with 
anger, bis brothers appealed against him to the 
father. “As if Tito would want clothes at all in 
the mines!” cried Bruno, the youngest, scornfully. 
But Tito was stubborn. The signor had given him 
the soldi, and he would keep them all. 

The father decided in his favour. Let Tito keep 
what he had earned. It was but a week more, and 
his eldest son was to go to the mines. And how 
many lads returned thence to their parents ? 

But now with Bruno and his brother Nino 
jealousy of their father’s preference was added to 
anger. They raged ever more furiously, till the 
father cut the contest short by bidding them go 
upstairs to bed. “ And Tito,” he added to his eldest 
son, nodding after the two retreating figures, “better 
not sleep with them to-night. Take the back room 
down here away from them.” 


In the dead of night Nino roused Bruno. “ Now 
father sleeps,” he whispered. Together they stole 
downstairs to the room where Tito was sleeping, his 
four soldi clenched fast in his hand. 


Ten minutes later the two hurried back into their 
room with excited, noiseless step. Five minutes later 
they were sleeping soundly. Each had two soldi 
clenched fast in his hand. 


Next morning father and two sons met at day- 
break. The gloom and rain were gone. The sun 
was rising in all his Sicilian splendour. The bell 
rang gaily for San Giovanni's feast. 
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The father looked round vainly for his spade. 
Had he not left it by the hearth the night before? 
And where was Tito? It was growing over late. 

“Go and rouse your brother,” he said to the two 
lads with him. “It is late already.” 

“Little good in that, father,” answered Bruno 
calmly, and smiling slightly. “ We have made him 


sleep for ever.” * B. W. H. 





MEDIATRIX. 


’ night a fountain pleads, 
tA Telling its beads, 
Telling them all but one unto the moon: 
And where it springs between, 
Two statues lean— 
Two Kings, their marble beards with silver strewn. 


LACRIMA 


Till hate had frozen speech, 
Each hated each, 
Hated, and died, and went unto his place: 
And still in frozen hate 
They keep their state 
With glare of stone implacable, face to face. 


She, who bade set them here 
In stone austere, 
To both was dear, and did not guess at all; 
But by her new-wed lord, 
Here, on the sward, 
Duly to memory one tear let fall. 


She's dead this many a day: 
Yet in the spray 
Her shining tear attempts, but cannot lie: 
All night the fountain drips, 
But ever slips 
Untold, this one bead of its rosary: 
And they, who know it would 
Lie if it could, 
Lean on, and hate, and watch it, eye to eye. 


Q. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





GREECE AND RUSSIA. 

Srr,—It was only on my reaching London, the other day, that 
I had my attention directed to Canon M. MacColl’s letter in 
your issue of the 8th instant, dealing with this matter. He 
justly considers it a question of importance, demanding some 
satisfactory explanation, since it is still agitating and perplexing 
the public mind. It is attended by cireumstances of such sus- 
picion and mystery, and upon its elucidation depend issues of 
such consequence, that you will, I feel confident, not refuse me 
space to examine certain facts which, though not in themselves 
controverted, have manifestly eluded your correspondent’s 
scrutiny, notwithstanding his intimacy with Eastern affairs and 
his recent visit to Greece. 

Canon MacColl’s advocacy of the cause of the Eastern 
Christians has been, for years past, as vigorous as it is self- 
denying, and the sympathy he expresses for the misfortunes of 
the Greeks encourages one to hope that, impervious as he is to 
those blandishments of royalty which fascinate the worldly- 
minded, he will hardly fail to transfer his powerful pleading to 
the side of a maligned people, if it be shown that their king 
was unfortunately enticed into one of the most diabolical con- 
spiracies which history will have to relate. 

I say so confidently, for 1 shall be able to prove that this is 
the only possible view of facts of which the incriminated parties 
and their advocates vouchsafe no alternative explanation, while 
they strenuously endeavour to pooh-pooh and stifle a thorough 
investigation of the dark and tragic episodes of that farce which 
goes by the name of the Grweo-Turkish war. 

My task will be the more easy since Canon MacColl offers 
beyond his ipse dixit, no admissible interpretation of the facts 
he does not dispute. To account for the German Emperor's 
animus against Greece by the refusal of a military review for 
his delectation is puerile. Not so the conversion of his sister 
without his previous knowledge and assent—a gratuitous offence 





* This story is based in its main details on fact, ‘The event here 


planned by Russian influences at Athens with the deliberate 
purpose of alienating him from a country which might other- 
wise have profited much from the powerful support of Germany. 
Yet Canon MacColl stops short at admitting the consequences 
of the hostility thus engendered, which disposed Germany to 
undertake the dirty work of Russia against Greece. For the 
invariable practice of Russia has been to reserve to herself the 
réle of saviour of those whom she got crushed and ruined. 

But let us come to the “absurd myth to which Truth gave 
currency.” I have made it a point to examine, before writing 
to you, * Serutator’s ” three articles on this “ myth”; and I am 
bound to say that they reflect only too moderately the convictions 
held by ninety-nine out of every hundred Greeks I have met, as 
well as the views generally entertained by foreign diplomacy in 
Athens. That King George essayed first to bluff Russia, and 
that for the purely personal reasons given by “ Serutator,” is 
beyond all doubt. He did not follow, he went in advance of, 
popular excitement. It was his provocative attitude, his bellicose 
harangues, his extraordinary outpourings to newspaper cor- 
respondents, that worked up the war fever. I need but refer to 
the columns of the Daily Chronicle for irrefragable proof of 
what I state. I moreover assert that King George did not hesi- 
tate to press into service even the agency of the Ethnike Hetairia. 
In the Daily Chronicle of the 13th March last there appeared an 
interview with Colonel Reineck (brother of the Greek admiral 
sent to Crete, and then recalled by the King owing to his 
conciliatory attitude towards the admirals), the principal and 
trusted aide-de-camp of King George, and a man who would 
not have spoken ce thes he was told to. After affirming that 
Greece could place 144,000 men on the field, he added—* I ean 
assure you that on the day war is declared—and this is only a 
question of time—it will not be the Greek army, but the Greek 
nation, that marches to Macedonia. . . . We are a small nation, 
but we hold the peace of Europe in the hollow of our hand. The 
day we fire a shot on our northern border we give the signal for 
the Great War. . . . As for money, we have more than we can 
use... . . Moreover, there is a secret national society with 
400,000 members. . . . The funds at present available are about 
18,000,000 franes in gold. This will be placed at the King’s 
disposal the moment war is declared.” 

But in spite of his fulminations the King never meant war; 
that is not in his line. During the entire campaign, he never 
once visited the positions held by his troops, nor their camps, 
nor even the hospitals where lay his sick and crippled soldiers. 
He intended only to frighten Russia, who desired peace in the 
Levant, and with that purpose he himself conceived and ordered 
the expedition to Crete in entire ignorance of his Ministry. In 
a powerful article in the Fortnightly of last July, Mr. Bennet 
Burleigh, who was on the spot, but certainly not in sympathy 
with the Greeks and their politicians, says—“‘ When the King 
one day proposed that they should take a step, from which there 
was no safe retreat for him or his Ministry, Mr. Delyannis 
declined to do so before consulting his colleagues and the Cham- 
ber of Deputies. Subsequently, King George sent again for 
the Premier, who was notoriously averse to war, and told him 
that troops must be sent at once to Crete. Again the Premier 
demurred, and the King thereupon said—‘ I have taken it upon 
myself to order them to go. They will start within two hours. 
Everything is ready.’ Mr. Delyannis, who at that time told the 
story to an English friend of his, said that he at first protested ; 
but believing the King had received some private assurances 
from one or other of the Great Powers, he acquiesced. The expe- 
dition sailed, and the King and Mr. Delyannis acquired a sudden 
access of popularity.” 

Canon MacColl admits that “it was a serious error to pro- 
claim then and there the annexation of the island.’ Long before 
him every thinking man in Athens had urged that the only 
politie course was to have ordered Colonel Vassos to land in 
Crete, not as a conqueror, but as the pacificator and conciliator 
of the conflicting pres Be in the island. But that was not the 
purpose of the King. His ostensible intentions at that time 
are explained by Mr. H. Norman in “The Wreck of Greece,” 
an article published in Scribner's Magazine of October last, to 
which I shall refer more than once. The King told Mr. Nor- 
man—“ Having exhausted all other means, 1 determined to 
place myself at the head of my people and the Greek race, and 
with their aid to settle the question, or with them to submit to 

At three this morning I ordered my son to 
Colonel 


the consequences. 
sail for Crete; at six in the evening he was at sea. 
Vassos took possession of the island in my name” 

The only possible excuse for that course was the supposition 
that the King had received promise of support from some one 
Power. But Canon MacColl declares that the Greeks did not 
make “the misealeulations credited to them by some organs of 
the English press. They were not misled in the very least by 
English sympathy. They expected no aid of any sort from the 
British Government. The King himself and his Foreign 
Minister assured me of that more than once.” But here is 
what Mr. Norman says :— 

“ At first Greece was encouraged by the receipt of much 
official sympathy. . . . The Greek Charge d’Affaires in England 
was also at first the happy recipient of assurances of sympathy 
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both royal and official.” But there is further evidence. In a 
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very droll interview which appeared in the Sunday Times of 
March lith, the said Chargé d’Affaires was questioned as to 
the prospects of affairs in Crete. “M. Metaxas made a quite 
indescribable gesture, expressive of half a dozen different things ; 
among them I took to be hope. ‘Greeks have doubtless so 
much to hope from the Liberal party of all nations,’ said M. 
Metaxas, ‘but Lord Salisbury is indeed a most able man.’ At 
this point M. Metaxas grew visibly discreet.” That certain 
friendly expressions of the British Government were mistaken 
or misinterpreted, for personal ends, as worth more than they 
conveyed, is what I can vouch for. Of course, it is not King 
George, who, in trying to bluff Russia, fancied he would have 
the countenance of England—it is not to be expected that, after 
the disaster to which his bluffing led, he would admit his error. 
But his infatuation at the time was so overpowering, that all 
his representatives abroad received orders to follow suit in that 
game of defiance and braggadocio. And that phenomenal diplo- 
matic campaign ensued which provoked strictures in Parliament 
as to the bearing of the Greek Chargé d’Affaires in London; 
justified the refusal of Baron Marschall to receive the Greek 
Minister at Berlin for the space of two months, owing to his 
outpourings to reporters; occasioned the expostulations of M. 
Hanotaux against the fraternisation of the Greek Envoy in 
Paris with M. Rochefort, and moved Visconti Venosta to 
inquire whether the Greek Chargé at Rome had not better rest 
his nerves en vili¢giature. Even poorer specimens of diplomacy 
than were chosen for that unseemly exhibition would hardly 
have ventured upon the mad freaks which suggested Lord 
Salisbury’s ‘strait waistcoat,” had they not received the mot 
d’ordre from the Palais at Athens. 

But, while bluffing proved an ignominious failure abroad, 
the unfortunate people at home had been worked up to a pitch 
of frenzy from which there was no retreat. When it came to 
this, Mr. Norman categorically states, “King George did not 
want to fight. The Crown Prince went to the frontier to pre- 
vent an outbreak of hostilities.’ No avowal could be more 
eloquent in its brevity. But that which is most remarkable is 
that the Crown Prince knew beforehand exactly what was 
going to happen, and actually forewarned Mr. Norman. “I 
know very well,’ he said to me, “the troops are being con. 
centrated, according to my view, in wrong positions and in 
several places too near the frontier. A disaster to them, where 
they are now, would be fatal. At the last moment I shall be 
ordered to the front; it will be too late to make any changes ; 
a disaster will happen, and I shall be blamed for it.” Most 
wonderful prophecy! One would almost say that the Crown 
Prince took care that his strategic talents should not in any 
way overshadow his prophetic gifts. Mr. Norman admits that 
he has “no Saontelee upon which to criticise the Prince’s 
conduct of the campaign.” It is unfortunate that at crucial 
— knowledge and information seem to fail. Everybody 
snows, however, that the Crown Prince had been at the head 
of the Greek army some two years before the war; that nothing 
was done without his hsowiodios or consent; that the War 
Minister was a nominee of the King; that all the commanders 
and chiefs of the staff were his aides-de-camp, chosen and 
appointed by him to the exclusion of all the admittedly capable 
officers; that the Crown Prince was in Thessaly more than 
two weeks before the outbreak of war; and that on the eve of 
the hostilities he transmitted to the King the laconic and 
mysterious telegram Arista—* All right.” 

As regards the fleet, it is again Mr. Norman’s discretion 
which supplies us with valuable indications. He was privileged 
to accompany to the theatre of his future exploits the Crown 
Prince, who, at Chaleis, “held long conferences” with his 
brother, Prince George. We are not told what the subject of 
the conferences was, but it has since been ascertained that it 
was then Prince George was initiated in his part of the pro- 
gramme, which related to the inactivity of the fleet. Prince 
George, however, like the shrewd salt 4 is, coming out of the 
conferences, told Mr. Norman “some of his plans, including his 
determination, if the fleet were prevented by the Powers from 
taking part in the war, to land at the head of all his sailors and 
fight with the land forces.”” How perspicacious of him to fore- 
see the inactivity of the fleet, and how prudent of him not to 
carry out his rash resolve! For, as Mr. Norman admits, the 
fleet in fact “did little or nothing during the war. The reader 
will ask, Why? I wish I knew.” V1aTOR. 

[We are compelled to hold over the 
conclusion of this letter till next 
week, —Ep. } 


TITLES OF BOOKS PUBLISHED 1890-97. 

Sir,—We are preparing to publish, early in the spring, 
Volume V. of the 

“ ENGLISH CATALOGUE OF Books,” 1890-97. 

As we wish to make it as complete as possible, may we ask 
those of your readers who have published books between January 
Ist, 1890, and December 31st, 1897, for the full titles, sizes, 
— month and year of publication, and author’s and pub- 
isher's names, to be sent as soon as possible, addressed to 





Editor, “ English Catalogue of Books,” ¢.o. your obedient 
servants, Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Ltd. 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, London. 
P.S.—Particulars of books which have already appeared in 
the annual volumes of the “ English Catalogue of Books” are, 
of course, not required, 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





M. MAETERLINCK AND HIS FRENCH CRITICS. 


\ OST people agree that the best criticism is 
P i written in France, or (to be more precise) 
in Paris. But even in Paris it seems to be bothered 
by some disabilities, chief among which may be 
reckoned an intrusive patriotism, an emotional un- 
willingness to allow that anything which does not 
proceed from the metropolis of letters (that is to 
say, from Paris) can possibly be “of the centre.” 
Doubtless at this moment many writers in Paris 
are busily engaged in practical disproof of this 
charge (which is very far from being a new one), 
and others are moved to wrath by the mere mention 
of it: but their protests usually discover more 
irritation than conviction. “ With the names of 
Méziéres, Grucker, Louis Ducrus, Gebhart, Mme. 
Arvéde Barine, and Théodor de Wyzewa,” declared 
M. Emile Faguet the other day, “we can answer 
boldly enough this accusation which we deserve 
less and less, if indeed we ever deserved it. But,” 
he continued, “ have we ever deserved it?” In the 
seventeenth century Frenchmen did not neglect the 
literature of Spain and Italy: nor in the eighteenth 
that of England: nor have they neglected that of 
Germany since Germany has had a literature :— 


“La vérité cest que, aussi curieux de littérature étrangére 
que le sont les Allemands et les Italiens, et ayant toujours 
eu plus qu’eux, je crois, ce snobisme d’attribuer & tout ce qui 
vient de l’étranger par cela seul qu’il en vient, une valeur 
extraordinaire, nous nous sommes toujours infiniment inquiétés 
et oecupés de littérature étrangére.” 


A quotation from Marivaux follows, to much the 
same effect. But the very phrases (“ xénomanie 
littéraire,’ “nous avons toujours été trés friands 
de tout exotisme,” etc.) employed by M. Faguet in 
rebutting the charge seem to indicate that he, at 
any rate, has little sympathy with that hospitality 
of mind which he asserts his countrymen to possess. 

I content myself with saying (1) that it takes a 
deal to make French criticism positively inept; 
and (2) that, now and then, this metropolitan 
jealousy does in fact make it monstrously inept. It 
is some time since I confided to readers of THE 
SPEAKER the scheme of a Birthday Book of Critical 
Ineptitudes. Difficulties of copyright will doubtless 
interfere with its publication during my lifetime ; 
and a natural shyness of including specimens of my 
own work forbids an appeal to posterity. Therefore 
the sheets of this magnum opus are destroyed as 
soon as composed. Like Charles Lamb, I “d—n the 
age and write for antiquity”; relieving my feelings 
from time to time with a report of the progress of 
the work. From France I never expected a rich 
harvest; and until quite lately the motto of the 
French section of the book seemed likely to be “ post 
aliquot, tua regna videns, mirabor aristas?” Letit 
be confessed :— 

“Some fears unnamed 
I had, my Country!—am I to be blamed ?-—” 


—that with England it would be a case of Eclipse first, 
the rest nowhere. But the advent of M. Maeterlinck 
seems to have acted like a comet upon the vintages 
of France, and having spent some time of late in 
exploring them, I return bearing a cluster compar- 
able only with that under which the Israelitish spies 
are portrayed as staggering, in the children’s picture- 
books. 


The following I believe to be the pick of the 
bunch. It is from an essay on Maeterlinck in M. 
René Doumic’s Les Jeunes : 
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“ Afin de rendre cette impression de mystére, M. Maeterlinek 
se sert de procédés sommaires qui affectent une naiveté de 
primitifs. C'est iei qu'il fait bon pour lui d’étre Belge. Car 
il ne sait pas bien la langue. II la sait & la maniére des 
étrangers 4 qui manque toujours le sens de la tradition. Ila 
des provinci lismes, un je ne sais quoi de lent et de géné dans 
allure, des maladresses et des gaucheries. Faut de trouver le 
mot juste il s’y reprend 4 plusieurs fois, C’est de lécriture 
trembleée.” 


It is natural enough that to Parisian critics M. 
Maeterlinck should appear lacking in the sense of 
traditional speech—that is, of (heir traditional 
speech. Was it not Daudet who once felicitated 
Tourguéneff on having an almost virgin language to 
write in; lamenting half humorously that in French 
all the beautiful phrases had been used up a dozen 
times over? Nor is it for me, who know so little 
French, to judge how heinous this deficiency may 
appear to writers such as M. Doumic; though I 
note with interest M. Faguet’s assertion that “ M. 
Maeterlinck écrit trés bien. C'est un grand écrivain 
artiste.” The one obvious comment that a foreigner 
can make on the above piece of criticism is 
that, if M. Maeterlinck’s language fails to follow 
tradition, it does so because his whole subject- 
matter (not to say his whole point of view) 
fails to follow tradition; and not only fails to 
follow, but deliberately renounces the attempt. 
“Faute de trouver le mot juste il s’y reprend a 
plusieurs fois.” Certainly, but the “mot juste” 
which M. Maeterlinck seeks does not happen to be 
the traditional “mot juste” of Magny dinners or 
later gatherings of men of letters: it is not the “ mot 
juste” so wearisomely handled and over-handled in 
clubs and restaurants and studios: but the “ mot 
juste ” of an art which the critics themselves confess 
to be extraordinarily unlike any art of their acquaint- 
ance. And M. Maeterlinck has told us, with childlike 
honesty, how hard he finds it to discover. “ It is, 
perhaps, impossible to speak quite clearly of these 
things.” Words (in his contention) were not made 
to express those spiritual echoes and whispers with 
which his art is concerned. 

“ How strangely do we diminish a thing as soon as we try 
to express it in words! We believe we have dived down to the 
most unfathomable depths, and when we reappear on the surface, 
the drop of water that glistens on our trembling finger-tips no 
longer resembles the sea from which it came. We believe we have 
discovered a grotto that is stored with bewildering treasure; we 
come back to the light of day, and the gems we have brought 
are false—mere pieces of glass—and yet does the treasure shine 

m unceasing!y, in the darkness !’’"—Le Trésor des Humbles. 
Mr. Sutro’s translat ic } 


“C'est de l'écriture tremblée”? To be sure it is; 
but not because M. Maeterlinck was born in Belgium, 
and therefore finds it difficult to write literary 
French. M. Doumic is not the first who has fallen 
into the error of meeting the obvious fact that never 
man spake in this fashion with the suggestion that 
no good can possibly come out of Nazareth. 


It is fair to M. Doumic to state that he wrote 
before the publication of Le Trésor des Humbles, 
the grave, deliberate prose of which seems to many 
of us so admirable. He is talking of the Plays. But 
I do not see that this admission puts him in much 
better case: for one still marvels how a critic with 
eyes in his head could fail to detect that such a 
“play” as Pelléas or Intérieur attempted some- 
thing which traditional “fine writing” was hope- 
lessly unable to convey; or how he could suppose 
the confession of his purblindness to gain respecta- 
bility from any such flippant accompaniment as 
this :— 

“Pour ce qui est des Sept Prince sses, les dévots enux-mémes 
confessent qu’ils n’y peuvent découvrir aucun sens appreciable. 
Tout ce que j’en puis dire, aprés l'avoir lu, est que c'est un mince 
volume édité ’ Bruxelles, chez Lacomblez.” 


, 


ss A Bruxelles”—there lies the poor sting, such as it 
is. But what an essentially provincial note lurks in 
this sneer at provinciality !—as if “ provinciality ” in 


the criticism which hints of Les Sept Princesses 
that it is provincial there is only one word. It is 
restaurant criticism. But the note of local jealousy 
which it sounds is not entirely absent from criticism 
of a far higher class. M. Lemaitre, for instance, 
does not, indeed, discover that M. Maeterlinck 
“cannot write.” Yet his praise is not altogether 
ungrudging :— 

“Et puis, le soupcon me vient que, simplifier 4 ce point la 
deseription des dimes, c'est s’épargner bien du labeur; que le 
‘mystere,’ c'est en un sens chose infinie, mais que c'est aussi 
en littérature chose simple comme bonjour, puisqu’il faut bien 
qu’on se borne a le constater et que, si on le pénétrait, il ne 
serait plus le mystére; et que, tout de méme, l’Ecole des Femmes, 
Bajazet ou Monsieur Alphonse doivent étre plus difficiles 4 
éerire que Alladine et Palomides, . . .” 


For a critic of high rank this seems to me a 
singularly flat utterance. One does not usually, 
and one cannot (I think) usefully, make the relative 
merits of works of art depend on the amount of 
labour presumably spent on their composition. As 
M. Lemaitre observes in his very next sentence, “ li 
n'est pas la question.” And that a mystery (like a 
conundrum) is easy enough when you've guessed it 
scarcely needs affirming. But what solace Hamlet 
(let us say) or C2dipus could have derived from this 
slightly obvious reflection is not altogether clear. 


A. T. Q. C. 





REVIEWS. 


TWO EVENTFUL LIVES. 
My Lire 1x Two HemispHEeReS. By Charles Gavan Duffy, 
K.G. 2vols. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 

NE of an enthusiastic crowd of his poorer fellow- 
( countrymen, who pressed to bid Charles Gavan 
Duffy God-speed upon the eve of his quitting 
Europe for Australia, presented to the patriot a 
ragged prayer-book for his autograph. “ Ah thin, 
Tom,” remonstrated a friend, “ sure it’s a shame to 
offer such a book to Misther Duffy for his signature.” 
“And why not? Why shouldn’t I offer it to him ? 
Sure it’s like himself it is—tathered and torn in the 
sarvice of God and of the people.” Now, that fine 
compliment is at once so true and so apt that it 
might stand for a motto to these two engrossing 
volumes, since it goes to the root of the secret of 
Sir Charles’s success and of his failure in each hemi- 
sphere. In Ireland he was taken to represent the 
people as against the Church; in Australia he was 
taken to represent the Church as against the people. 
By O'Connell, by Cardinal Cullen, by the Irish 
Catholic hierarchy, and by the older priests generally, 
in Ireland Gavan Duffy's party was stigmatised as 
“the infidel party”;,while in Victoria he was 
known, distrusted, and thwarted as the leader of 
the “Papists” in that colony. In a word, he was 
“tathered and torn” in Ireland by the faithful 
because of his service to the people, and in Australia 
by the heretics because of his service to the Church. 
Among the lessons for statesmen, then, in this auto- 
biography of a man who was himself pre-eminently 
a statesman, is its revelation of the reasons why the 
Irish people, like the children of Israel in the 
wilderness, wander round for ever in the same 
dreary circle, and why their leaders for ever heave 
the Sisxyphean stone to the brink and brow of the 
hill only to have it for ever roll back, crushing them 
in its rebound. “The chief motive,” says Sir 
Charles, “for writing history, or for reading it, is 
to learn from the past how errors may be averted 
or success promoted in the future ; and this history 
is written for a people who are liable to commit 
the same errors generation after generation, and 
who more than any people in Christendom need 
the light of history to save their feet from perpetual 
pitfalls.” What the light of history shows us is a 
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country kept revolving, like a planet, in the same 
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orbit for ever, through the operation of centrifugal | manifesto so full of character and power. Mr. 


and centripetal forces. Ireland is before all thingsa 
Catholic country, and while the younger peasants, 
and some even of the younger priests, are revolu- 
tionary in their politics, the Church generally is 
naturally and necessarily reactionary. Naturally 
and necessarily the Church associates revolution 
with free thought, and in Ireland she always has, 
and always will, put the brake on sharply and 
suddenly when revolution has any object ulterior 
to an agitation against rent, tithe, the landlords, 
or the Anglican Church. Naturally and necessarily, 
and also creditably, the temporal interests of any 
people weigh with the Church as dust in the balance 
against their eternal interests; and where the two 
seem to conflict, she inevitably and invariably throws 
all her overwhelming weight into the spiritual scale. 
Hence the success and the failure of O'Connell, of 
Gavan Duffy, and of Parnell, who failed—where they 
did fail—not through the attacks of the enemy in 
front, but through the defection of friends in their 
rear. On the other hand, they succeeded only, and 
could alone succeed, where the Church stood firmly 
behind them in their fight for Catholic emancipation, 
for the abolition of tithes, for the disestablishment of 
the Irish Church, and for the rights of the tenants. If 
Sir Charles’s name is associated directly with none 
of these reforms, some of them are indirectly and 
incontrovertibly due to the movement he initiated 
and conducted. Not only did he revive the spirit of 
the nation, “creating a soul under the ribs of death,” 
but he suggested the generalship which won Parnell 
his victories. “The experiment of independent 
opposition,” he writes, “ which I had entered Parlia- 
ment to test, was declared by scofling critics to have 
altogether failed ; but twenty years later, when the 
ballot effectually established the power of the people, 
Mr. Parnell took it up anew under more favourable 
conditions, and carried it to remarkable success. 
It is honourable to his memory that he frankly 
proclaimed where he had found its principle.” 
On the other hand, the land agitation was 
originally a suggestion of Fintan Lalor’s. “A 
mightier question,’ writes Lalor to Duffy, “is in 
the land—one beside which repeal dwarfs down into 
a petty parish question ; one on which Ireland may 
not alone try her own right, but try the right of 
the world.” While urging the whole people to strike 
against rent, Lalor makes this prophetic appeal to 
the landlords :—“ Ireland is yours for ages yet, on 
the condition that you will be Irishmen in name, in 
faith, in fact. Refuse it and you commit yourselves, 
in the position of paupers, to the mercy of English 
Ministers and English members; you throw your 
very existence on English support, which England 
soon may find too costly to afford; you lie at the 
feet of events; you lie in the way of a people and 
the movement of events, and the march of a people 
shall be over you.” Lalor, a blind, deaf, diseased 
hunchback, was the most original thinker and 
vigorous writer of the party, and to him beyond a 
doubt was due the suggestion of the irresistible 
power of the land-league lever. ‘“ Unmuzzle the 
wolf-dog. There is one at this moment in every 
eabin throughout the land, nearly fit already to be 
untied—and he will be savager by-and-by. For 
repeal, indeed, he will never bite, but only bay.” 

In Australia also Sir Charles found a land ques- 
tion; and perhaps the greatest of all the great 
services he rendered to the country of his adoption 
was his rescue of the land from the greedy and 
Gargantuan grasp of the squatters. But, indeed, his 
entire policy as Prime Minister was so just, broad, 
and sagacious as to extort the almost unanimous 
approval of his political opponents in Australia and 
in Eogland. “If anybody,” said the Spectator,“ wishes 
to know what the empire loses by English inability 
to conciliate Irish affection, let him read the speech 
addressed by Mr. Gavan Duffy, the new Premier of 
Victoria, to his constituents. It contains the pro- 


gramme of the new Government he has formed in 
Melbourne, and we have not for years read a political 





Duffy is an Irishman, a Catholic, and a rebel, a 
typical man of the class which we English say can 
neither govern nor be governed ; but he speaks like 
the man for whom the Tories are sighing, the 
born administrator, utterly free of flummery and 
bunkum, clear as to his ends, clearer still as to his 
means, ready to compromise anything except 
principle, but giving even to compromise an impres- 
sion of original force.” This witness is true. In- 
deed, the Irish are so far from being incapable of the 
kind of government approved of in England, that 
centuries of oppression have made them the most 
inveterate and invincible of politicians. It is 
amusing to read of the measures taken to exclude 
these formidable politicians from the colony, and 
still more amusing to read of the results. “It was 
directed that a large proportion of the Irish immi- 
grants should be female servants, who, having no 
votes, could not disturb the balance of parties.” But 
the Irish servants quickly got married, and it became 
well known to the wire-pullers in politics that no vote 
was so certain for a popular Irish candidate as 
that of the husband of an Irish wife, whatever his 
original politics or nationality. Another device was 
the introduction of Germans as a Protestant counter- 
poise to the Catholic Irish. “ But the immigrants 
came from an overcrowded quarter of the Rhine 
district near Cologne, and every soul of them was 
Catholic. The bulk of them were settled at Albury 
on the Murray, and Michael O'Grady, who visited the 
district twenty years after, told me that the local 
priest asked him to inspect his schools, and proposed 
that he should hear the children of these German 
immigrants sing a national song. To his amazement 
they broke out with ‘ We'll crown the world with 
Irish boys, with Paddies evermore.” If Australia 
had excluded Irishmen, the balance of disadvantage 
would probably have lain with her, since some of her 
most improving colonists and of her most sagacious 
statesmen have belonged to that nationality. To 
Sir Charles she owes a debt of a like kind and 
magnitude to that due to him from his own country, 
since there, as in Ireland, he held up a noble ideal 
and pursued it, and taught others to pursue it, 
nobly. 


A STANDARD COMMENTARY.—II. 


Tae Exposttor’s GREEK TestaMENT. I.—THE SyNoOpPTIC 
GosPELs, by the Rev. A. B. Bruce, D.D. I1.—THE GosPEL 
or Sr. Joun, by the Rev. Mareus Dods, D.D. Edited by 
the Rev. W. Robertson Nicoll, M.A., LL.D. Vol. L. 
London: Hodder & Stoughton. 


In our last issue we were concerned with some general 
questions raised by this Commentary ; we now turn to 
what is more special. We find, as we have said, Dr. 
Bruce’s Introduction a very striking and informing 
contribution toa great subject. Inthe region of New 
Testament criticism there is no more living question 
than what is known as the “ Synoptic Problem.” The 
recent literature connected with it is immense. Into 
its minulie Dr. Bruce does not attempt to enter, 
but with a felicity which is all his own he manages 
to convey a lucid idea of what it means and whither 
it points. He manages to discuss the three Synoptists 
in themselves, in their mutual relations, and in their 
probable relations to prior sources, whether narra- 
tives of events or collections of sayings, with brief 
yet incisive force and notable lucidity. He thinks 
that the statement of Papias “ that in Mark’s Gospel 
we have the literary record of Peter's testimony ” is 
entirely credible. He thinks that “Peter would 
say more than others about Jesus; he would say 
all in a vivid way, and Mark’s narrative reflects 
the style of an impressionable eye-witness.” He 
thinks that the other statement of Papias, viz. 
“‘*that the Apostle Matthew was the source of 
the evangelic tradition relating to the words of 
Jesus,’ has an important bearing on historicity.” 
And he ingeniously suggests that to preserve the 
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Logia was signally in keeping with Matthew’s pro- 
fession. “One service the ex-publican might be able 
to render was that of secretary. In his old occupa- 
tion, he would be accustomed to writing, and it 
might be Christ’s desire to utilise that talent for 
noting down things worthy of record. The gift 
would be most in demand in connection with the 
teaching of the Master.” Luke he regards as more 
literary, written at a greater distance both of time 
and space from the events, but out of carefully 
collected and consulted material; and has a “very 
marked feature, what, for want of a better word, 
may be called the idealisation of the characters of 
Christ and the disciples.” 

As bearing on the question of miracles, he has the 
following acute and sensible remarks. “Those for 
whom it is an axiom that a miracle is impossible are 
tempted to pronounce on that ministry the summary 
and sweeping verdict—unhistorical. This is not a 
scientific procedure. The question of fact should be 
dealt with separately on its own grounds; the 
question of explicability taken up only in the second 
place. There are good reasons for believing that the 
healing ministry, miraculous or non-miraculous, was 
a great fact in the public career of Jesus. Healing is 
associated with teaching in all general notices of our 
Lord’s work. Nine acts of healing, some of them 
very remarkable, are reported in all the synoptical 
Gospele. The healing element in the ministry is so 
interwoven with the didactic that the former cannot 
be eliminated without destroying the whole story.” 

Inthe Commentary Dr. Bruce is often racy, pointed, 
stimulating, and suggestive. He has a wonderful 
freshness of mind, a masculinity of thought, a direct- 
ness of judgment which one rarely associates with a 
scholarly divine. He now and then indulges in an 
aside which is truly delightful, though in one case 
it turns into the grotesque; and if this Commentary 
is especially intended for men who read and study 
that they may preach, it would be hardly pos- 
sible to find a more suggestive work. His ex- 
egesis, for example, of Matthew xvi. 20 is very 
characteristic; it is, in the best sense, a piece of 
historical and psychological exegesis. The in- 
sight into the character of Jesus and of Peter 
is deep and true, and he reads the words and 
incidents not through the traditions of the later 
centuries, but through the speakers and the moment. 
He wisely says that “ €««xAncia in Christ’s mouth is 
not an anachronism. It is the familiar name for 
the congregation of Israel,” and in happy agreement 
with the view which has been developed in Hort's 
“Ecclesia,” he asks, “ What is more natural than 
that Jesus, conscious that His labours, outside the 
disciple circle, have been fruitless, so far as per- 
manent result is concerned, should fix His hopes on 
that circle, and look on it as the nucleus of a new 
regenerate Israel, having for its raison d’étre that it 
accepts Him as the Christ.” The promise to Peter 
he takes to be religious and ethical rather than 
ecclesiastical. “It is as personal as the most 
zealous advocates of Papal supremacy could desire. 
Yet it is as remote as the poles from what they 
mean.” The Ecclesia was to consist of men confess- 
ing Jesus to be the Christ. Peter was typical of 
what was to be: the building was to be “ of a piece 
with the foundation.” The keys were not those “ of 
the Church, but of the Kingdom.” “Binding and 
loosing, in Rabbinical dialect, meant forbidding and 
permitting to be done. The judgment of the 
Rabbis was mostly wrong: the reverse of the 
righteousness of the kingdom. The judgment of 
the new society as to conduct would be in accordance 
with the truth of things, therefore valid in Heaven. 
That is what Jesus meant to say.” 

In harmony with this general attitude is what 
he says about the Supper: “Jesus at this sacred 
moment uses a beautifully simple, pathetic and 
poetic symbol of His death. But this symbol has 


had the fate of all religious symbolism, which is to 
run into fetish worship; in view of which the ques- 
tion is raising 


itself in some thoughtful minds 











whether discontinuance, at least for a time, of the 
use of sacraments would not be a benefit to the 
religion of the spirit and more in harmony with the 
mind of Christ than their obligatory observance.” 

On the whole, this is a lucid and manly com- 
mentary on the Synoptic Gospels. It is much more 
concerned with matter than with form. Grammar 
plays a comparatively small part in the exegesis; 
history, psychology, sympathetic handling of per- 
sons and acts, events and words, play a much more 
important one. The man who uses this Commentary 
ought not to be independent of such aids as 
grammar, geography, antiquities can supply. But 
if he comes here in search of a fresh and natural 
yet all the more spiritual reading of the words of 
Jesus he will not come in vain. The writer is 
marked by an extraordinary enthusiasm for his 
subject, and admiration for the person, as well as 
the words of the Saviour. It is evident that to him 
they have been and are both spirit and life. He 
who reads with intelligence will find at the end as 
if he were infinitely nearer the person, instead of, 
as is so often the case, divided and divorced from 
him by the multitude of obscure and obscuring 
minutiz which belong to an unwieldy and unwelded 
critical apparatus. 

We have spoken in such detail concerning Dr. 
Bruce that we have left small space to deal with Dr. 
Dods. We have found his Commentary throughout 
helpful and most felicitous in the quotations it gives. 
He is a careful student, knows the man who has 
shed light on the passage for his own mind, and at 
once, as it were, makes the man shed light for ours. 
In his case, we like the Commentary much better 
than we like the Introduction. We are by no means 
certain that Dr. Dods has made us occupy the right 
point of view for the interpretation of the Gospel. 
We think that there is a larger idealism in it 
than he seems inclined to allow, and this idealism 
enriches all its parts and its organism as a whole. 
In some points, we should be inclined to differ from 
him both in the Introduction and in the Com- 
mentary. Surely Epiphanius did not use “AXoyor 
in the sense of “ unreasonable,” “ irrational,” but in 
the sense of “ without the Acyos,” “deniers of the 
Novos,” as dBeo are men not simply godless, but 
“without God,” “denying God.” Hence he says 
rel odv Tov Aoyov ov Séyovtar Tov Tapa Iwavvov 
KeKNpuyLEVOV, “Anroyou kX\nOnoovrat. 

We can cordially congratulate both editor and 
publishers on this work, and can as cordially re- 
commend it to those for whom it is specially 
designed : though we consider its defects very grave, 
we yet consider its excellences very great; and are 
persuaded that if only the defects can be remedied 
by the issue of a careful and critical text and 
adequate critical introductions, it would be a work 
qualified to do all the service to the next generation 
that Alford’s rendered to the last. 


DOROTHY WORDSWORTH. 
THe JourRNALS OF DorotHy WorpswortH. Edited 
by Professor William Knight. Im 2 vols. London: 


Macmillan & Co. 


PROFESSOR KNIGHT would have been well-advised 
if, in his painstaking Introduction, he had quoted 
at some length from De Quincey’s “ Kitcat” of 
Dorothy Wordsworth, which is still among the 
unfaded portraits of his “‘ Reminiscences.” De 
Quincey first set eyes on her at Grasmere in 1807, 
and the contrast between this lady and the poet's 
wife, Mary Hutchinson, whose “sunny benignity” 
and “radiant graciousness” he “ never in this world 
saw surpassed,” gave him a motive in his sketching 
that he was not the man to overlook or misinterpret. 
“ Her face,” he observes, speaking of Dorothy, “ was 
of Egyptian brown; rarely, in a woman of English 
birth, had I seen a more determinate gypsy tan. 
Her eyes were not soft, as Mre. Wordsworth’'s, nor 
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were they fierce or bold; but they were wild and 
startling, and hurried in their motion. Her manner 
was warm and even ardent; her sensibility seemed 
constitutionally deep; and some subtle fire of 
impassioned intellect apparently burned within 
her, which, being alternately pushed forward into 
@ conspicuous expression by the irrepressible in- 
stincts of her temperament, and then immediately 
checked . gave to her whole demeanour, and 
to her conversation, an air of embarrassment, and 
even of self-conflict, that was almost distressing to 
witness.” She was rather short and slight; she 
stammered from excess of feeling; she kept “ Im- 
pressionist” journals, as we should now entitle 
them; she humanised the lonely misanthropic 
Wordsworth; and she ought to have married 
Coleridge. But. she crossed his path too late, 
when he was the husband of Miss Fricker, who 
understood poets and opium-eaters as little as she 
admired them. 

Dorothy, again to steal from her first biographer, 
had a “ self-consuming style of thought”; she knew 
but a small portion of English literature, and hardly 
anything of German or French; but she could be 
amazingly original, for she saw the world with her 
own eyes, and if “ William” taught her the secret 
of landscape, she prepared the canvas on which he 
painted. For she became, “through a life of delight- 
ful wanderings—of what, to her more elevated 
friends, seemed little short of vagrancy "—the com- 
panion, pupil, and apprentice in poetical description, 
of her brother, “the most original and most 
meditative man of his own age.” She was his 
living notebook: she furnished him with subjects, 
handling, and mood, none of which, doubtless, would 
have come to Dorothy alone; yet, unless she had 
marked or suggested them, the world had wanted 
many a noble song. Her “Journal” at Alfoxden 
is a brief and exquisite series of vignettes, as true to 
the hour and the season as Pierre Loti ever gave us, 
and we are all aware how splendidly the French artist 
renders again those flying moments of the sea and 
the sky. But Dorothy's pencil was better than a 
kodak and almost as swift. Wordsworth lived in 
the open air; he was not a man of much reading; 
but the enormity of pleasure which he and his 
sister derived from the common appearances of 
nature and their everlasting variety served them 
both instead of many libraries. The curious thing 
to remark now is the ground of prose, minute, exact, 
and real, upon which the inspired dalesman wove 
his sublime or tender arabesques. The process gave 
him trouble without end; he was resolute against 
drawing upon landscapes in the world of fantasy, 
neither would he devise pathetic incidents the like 
of which he had never seen; but his meditation 
mingled new and rare feelings with immediate ex- 
perience, and other eyes would have overlooked the 
colours, or misconstrued the forms, which stirred 
him to the deepest. One there was who saw and 
felt in complete unison with him. And these are 
the daily records of a life so peculiarly interesting, 
in Somersetshire, among the Lakes, in Scotland, and 
in Switzerland or Italy. 

The book is, indeed, as De Quincey remarks of the 
portion he had gone over, “a monument to her power 
of catching and expressing all the hidden beauties of 
natural scenery, with a felicity of diction, a truth 
and strength, that far transcend Gilpin or professional 
writers.” The “native freshness of intellect which 
gave her conversation a charm, despite her stammer- 
ing and impetuosity, has quickened these pages into 
extraordinary life. It is the life we may watch 
in sailing clouds, stormy or tranquil sunsets, changes 
of tone in season and weather—an existence preter- 
human, vast, and awful, or touchingly unconscious, 
beautiful with all the colours of springing flowers; 
pensive, and yet not sentimental, as being so direct 
and sincere, when the autumn lights up a blazing 
sky within the woods; and singularly proud of the 
long winter glories, crowned with northern splen- 
dours. To show any part of this fascination by 


extract is not easy. Yet take the following, at 
Alfoxden, February 26th, 1798 :— 


“Walked with Coleridge nearly to Stowey after dinner. A 
very clear afternoon. We lay sidelong upon the turf and 
= on the landseape till it melted into more than natural 
oveliness. The sea very uniform, of a pale greyish blue, only 
one distant bay bright and blue as a p ma had there been a 
vessel sailing up it, a perfect image of delight. Walked to the 
top of a high hill to see a fortification. Again sat down to feed 
upon the landscape; a magnificent scene, curiously spread out 
for even minute inspection. . . . A winter prospect shows every 
cottage, every farm, and the form of distant trees. . . . On our 
return, Jupiter and Venus before us. While the twilight still 
overpowered the light of the moon, we were reminded that she 
was shining bright above our heads by our faint shadows going 
before us. We had seen her on the tops of the hills, melting 
into the blue sky.” 


What a Wordsworthian touch and rhythm in that 
last line! Here is something, if possible, still more 
characteristic (Grasmere, November 24th, 1800) :— 


“Tt was very windy, and we heard the wind everywhere 
about us as we went along the lane, but the wall sheltered us. 
Jvhn Green’s house looked pretty under Silver How. As we 
were going along, we were stopped at once, at the distance 
of perhaps fifty yards from our favourite birch tree. It was 
yielding to the gusty wind with all its tender twigs. The sun 
shone upon it, and it glanced in the wind like a flying, sunshiny 
shower. It was a tree in shape, with stem and branches, but it 
was like a spirit of water. The sun went in, and it resumed its 
purplish appearance, the twigs still yielding to the wind, but not 
so visibly to us. The other birch trees that were near it looked 
bright and cheerful, but it was a creature by its own self among 
them.” 


In the next passage we transcribe that prose 
which became a world-famous sonnet, ‘On West- 
minster Bridge” :— 


“We mounted the Dover coach at Charing Cross, It was a 
beautiful morning. The City, St. Paul’s, with the river, and 
a multitude of little boats, made a most beautiful sight as we 
crossed Westminster Bridge. The houses were not overhung by 
their cloud of smoke, and they were spread out endlessly, yet 
the sun shone so brightly, with such a fierce light, that there was 
even something like the purity of one of Nature’s own grand 
spectacles.” 


The first volume ends with a page in the Scottish 
tour that would not have disgraced “ Waverley.” 
Our travellers were staying in a Highland hut, and 
Dorothy writes :— 


“ T went to bed some time before the family. The door was 
shut between us, and they had a bright fire which I could not 
see; but the light it sent up among the varnished rafters and 
beams . . . produced the most beautiful effect. It was like 
what I should suppose an underground cave or temple to be, 
with a dripping or moist roof, and the moonlight entering in 
upon it, — yet the colours were more like melted gems. I lay 
looking up till the light of the fire faded away, and the man and 
his wife and child had crept into their bed at the other end of 
the room. I did not sleep much. . . . I could hear the waves 
beat against the shore of the lake; a little ‘syke’ [or torrent] 
close to the door made a much louder noise ; and when I sat up 
in my bed I could see the lake through an open window-place 
at the bed’s head. Add to this it rained all night. I was less 
oceupied by remembrance of the Trossachs, beautiful as they 
were, than the vision of the Highland hut, which I could not 
get out of my head. I thought of the Fairyland of Spenser and 
what I had read of romance at other times, and then what a 
feast would it be for a London pantomime-maker could he but 
transplant it to Drury Lane with all its beautiful colours.” 


But we must not imagine that the sole interest 
of a book thus delicately composed is in “still 
life.” It was Dorothy who felt those bewitching 
impressions of the “Highland Girl” and “the 
Solitary Reaper” that afterwards took an immortal 
shape and echo in poems now too well known for 
quotation. Her notes abound in sketches of the men 
and women whom they met in their travels; and 
the Scottish ways of old are still vividly brought 
home to us while we follow in the steps of our 
poetical pilgrims. On the Continent they examine 
churches and castles, see what paintings come in 
their line of excursion, and only fail to make friends 
because of their incurable British reserve or shyness. 
Yet the quality by which these “Journals” will go 
down to other generations is not their human kind- 








ness, or pathos, or innocent dilettante criticism of 
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the fine arts. They belong to our literature by a 
rarer title. They picture and immortalise the “ un- 
substantial pageants ” of the air, which, left without 
record by common men, intent on their downward- 
looking business, would melt and dissolve as though 
they had never been. But here a poet’s eye has 
fixed them in clear transparency ; and for all these 
lovely or majestic evenings and mornings, with their 
light and dark, their sunshine and their exhalations, 
time itself has been abolished. 


THE RECENT PROGRESS OF HISTORY IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 
Tue AMERICAN Historicat REVIEW. 


Vols. I. and Il. and No. 1 of Vol. III. 
Macmillan Co. 


Issued quarterly. 
New York: The 


As it is now more than two years since the American 
Historical Review began to appear, the time may be 
thought to have arrived when one may attempt to 
estimate its merits. What does it do for the ad- 
vancement of historical studies beyond the Atlantic? 
What light does it throw upon the gifts and tastes 
and diligence of the historical students who are at 
work there? Those who founded the English 
Historical Review, fourteen years ago, set before 
themselves three main objects; and the scholars 
who have followed them in America may fairly be 
judged by the way in which those three objects 
have been secured. The founders of the English 
organ sought to make it comprehensive, including 
not only the history of all times and countries, but 
also all kinds of matter illustrative of history in its 
widest and not merely in its narrow political sense. 
They announced that the articles should all be, not 
merely by men bearing well-known names, but of 
good quality, the result of solid work. And they 
desired to make the Review so attractive, by the 
selection of interesting topics and by the luminous 
and vivacious treatment of these topics, that it 
should obtain a large circulation among the general 
public as well as among students of history. No one 
will deny that the English Review has been suc- 
cessful in the two former objects. Its hold on the 
“general reader” is, perhaps, less than some of its 
promoters had hoped for. Whether this is the fault 
of the “ general reader,’ who may not have yet been 
educated up to the proper interest in history, 
or the fault of the conductors of the Review, who 
may not have taken pains to stimulate him by the 
choice of sufficiently attractive subjects, or is due 
simply to that tendency of serious history to become 
dry which the late Sir John Seeley used to insist 
upon as inevitable (though most of us denounced his 
doctrine as a pernicious error), need not here be 
discussed. Perhaps all three causes may come into 
the matter. Applying these three criteria to the 
parallel case of the American Review, we find from 
an examination of its articles in the nine quarterly 
numbers that lie before us that there is no want of 
comprehensiveness. American history occupies not 
more than one-half of the space given to original 
articles, and less than one-half of the reviews of 
books. This is a fair proportion, considering that 
the Review appears in the United States, and shows 
that European history obtains its due share of atten- 
tion. Of ancient history, using that very ambiguous 
term to cover everything before the ninth century 
A.D., there is certainly but little—less than in the 
English Historical Review, but it must be admitted 
that the proportion of books and articles on ancient 
history to those dealing with modern is a diminish- 
ing proportion in all countries, because the former 
field is through the paucity of records a compara- 
tively narrow one. The view which our American 
friends have taken of what constitutes “history ” 
is large and catholic, avoiding that narrowness 
of view which Seeley unfortunately tended to 
propagate when he tried to restrict history to 
the study of governments and policies, and to 





which Freeman gave some countenance in his 
well-known dictum, “ History is past politics, and 
politics is present history.” We find among the 
original articles one on the “ Underground Railway ” 
—ie. the means used for helping slaves to escape 
from the old slave States of the Union into Canada; 
another on the shipping of convicts from England 
to America in Colonial days; a third on Dr. Bray 
and his American libraries; a fourth (in the last 
number issued, October, 1897) on the development 
of the love of romantic scenery in America. So, too, 
among the documents published, there are some 
which have little or nothing to do with political 
history, but throw a valuable light on economic or 
social phenomena. 

As respects the quality of the articles, including 
the reviews of books, the Review has the character- 
istic note of contemporary American scholarship in 
its gravity, temperance, attention to minute details, 
absence of colour, and a general tendency to dryness. 
The old weakness for rhetoric of American writers 
and speakers has evidently provoked a reaction 
among the studious and cultured men, which has 
carried them into a business-like plainness and 
austerity, together with a careful elaboration of 
small points resembling that of the Germans, but 
happily much less tedious and diffuse than all but 
the best Germans have now become. That there is 
no fine writing among these American scholars is a 
thing to be deeply grateful for, but they might 
perhaps now and then allow themselves to be a trifle 
more juicy. There is a sort of flavour of the air of 
the sage brush deserts of Nevada rather than of the 
more humid and luxuriant Atlantic coasts all 
through these pages; yet someone may reply that, 
after all, that is the best sort of air for a scholar 
to breathe: and the Review is so distinctly intended 
for scholars rather than for the general public 
that the reply is probably right. As to the 
worthy and conscientious spirit in which the 
Review is conducted there cannot be two opinions. 
There is no bad work anywhere in it; and nearly 
all the articles attain a high level of care, thought, 
knowledge, and judgment. Neither have we dis- 
covered any tendency to “log-rolling” in the 
reviews of books. The judgments passed will by no 
means always command assent. For instance (to 
take two books well known in this country), Mr. 
Lawrence Lowell's notice of Mr. Lecky’s “ De- 
mocracy and Liberty” does not sufficiently point 
out the total failure of that book to grapple with 
the problems which its title raises; while the 
anonymous reviewer of Hodgkin’s “Italy and her 
Invaders” is far from doing justice to many of 
Mr. Hodgkin's merits. Still, the notices of books 
are, as a rule, carefully and thoroughly done, 
giving the reader what he chiefly wants to know 
about the work noticed. If we find the numbers 
which lie before us a trifle less interesting than 
the corresponding numbers of its English sister, 
that may be because American history has, on 
the whole, less dramatic and personal colour than 
European. But as respects solid quality, and apart 
from questions of style and form, this American 
periodical need fear no comparison either with the 
English Historical Review, or with the Revue 
Historique of France, or with the Historische 
Zeitschrift of Germany. To the student of Ameri- 
can history it is indispensable. To the student 
of English history, who not only notes the fre- 
quent contact of the annals of the United States 
with those of his own country, but feels (if he is 
wise) how the conduct of the emigrated part of the 
English race and the development of their insti- 
tutions help to illustrate the character and the 
institutions of the part which has remained in its 
older seats, it is, if not indispensable, yet full of help 
and instruction. The student of ancient history or 
of that of the European continent will find less that 
directly concerns him. But history is all one, and no 
historian can venture to forget any part of it, or to 
neglect what his contemporaries are accomplishing 
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in other fields than those in which his own eyes 
and pen are most frequently occupied. 

We ought to add that the managing editor of 
the Review, Professor J. Franklin Jameson, is one of 
the most diligent, thoughtful, and judicious of the 
younger generation of American historical scholars ; 
that the editorial board consists of six of the best 
American teachers of the subject; and that among 
the contributors we find many eminent names, such 
as those of Goldwin Smith, Henry C. Lea, Jean 
Bigelow, J. F. Rhodes, Simeon E. Baldwin, Lucy M. 
Salmon, James Breck Perkins, Charles Francis 
Adams, Theodore Roosevelt, Paul Leicester Ford, 
J. H. Robinson, and two admirable scholars lately 
lost to learning—Justin Winsor and Herbert L. 
Tuttle. 





FICTION. 
Tae War or THE WorLDs. By H. G. Wells. London: 
W. Heinemann. 
Dust o’ GiamMouR. By H. Sidney Warwick. Bristol: 


J. W. Arrowsmith. 

ONE OF THE BROKEN Bricape. By Clive Phillipps-Wolley. 
London: Smith, Elder & Co. 

Saint Porta: THe Woorne or Dotty Pentreatu. By 
J. Henry Harris. London: John Milne. 


Waysipe Courtsuips. By Hamlin Garland, 
Neville Beeman, Ltd. 


London : 


THERE can be no question as to the remarkable 
ability which Mr. Wells displays in those grotesque 
and supernatural romances which he has given to 
the world. He has beaten Jules Verne on his own 
favourite ground, and he has, at the same time, 
shown how romance of the fantastic order can be 
linked with a high ethical purpose. “The War of 
the Worlds” strikes us as being the best story he 
has yet produced. It cannot be described as pleasant 
reading, for it abounds in horrors of the most grue- 
some kind, and they are recorded with a vividness 
which impresses them almost painfully upon the 
reader's imagination. But the consistency with which 
the plot is worked out is admirable, and the force with 
which the story is told maintains the reader's interest 
at the highest point from first tolast. Mr. Wells tells 
us how on a certain day, which has not yet, happily, 
been reached, the inhabitants of Mars invaded this 
world, and what came of their presence amongst us. 
They selected as the spot at which they aimed the 
immense canisters in which they bad lodged them- 
selves for the expedition, the neighbourhood of 
Guildford. London, apparently, is big enough to 
make its existence known to the inhabitants of 
another planet. Ten cylinders of colossal size fell 
on ten successive days to the south-west of the 
capital. Their appearance at first excited prodigious 
curiosity, unmixed with alarm; but when from the 
interior of these huge vessels there crawled forth 
certain terrible- looking creatures with nothing 
human in their appearance, apparently all brains 
and hands, a deadly panic fell upon those who 
witnessed the phenomenon. The terror was in- 
creased when it was seen that these awful beings 
commanded mechanical forces unknown to the 
human race, and were as much superior to the in- 
habitants of the earth in fighting power as well- 
armed men are to a herd of sheep. The Martians 
did not leave us long in ignorance of the fact that 
their mission was to conquer the world, beginning 
with London. The story of the combat which they 
waged against our ineffectual resistance, of the ruin 
and destruction which they wrought, and of the 
frightful panic which emptied London in a few 
hours, is certainly one of the most thrilling narra- 
tives in fiction. Mr. Wells has, in fact, surpassed 
himself in depicting these scenes, and in painting 
the helplessness of man in presence of beings of a 
superior intelligence to his own. It was not by any 
efforts of the soldiers and sailors, who died bravely 
in resisting the invaders, that the earth was at last 
freed from their presence. They fell victims to the 
noxious microbes to which the human race has long 








been inured, but of which the Martians know nothing. 
Thus, according to Mr. Wells, humanity was saved 
from destruction by one of those provisions of 
nature against which it rebels most constantly. 
“The War of the Worlds” is decidedly a book 
to be read. 

“Dust o’ Glamour” is a good story with a bad 
title and a most exasperating molif. We can 
forgive the writer a great deal in consideration of 
the clearness with which the characters are sketched, 
and of the excellent skill with which the plot is 
developed ; but we find it very difficult to forgive 
him for having made his hero, Geoffrey Gray by 
name, guilty in his dealings with the woman he 
loves of such absolutely heartless and revolting 
selfishness. We should have understood his conduct 
if he had been presented to us as an ordinary villain ; 
but this is not at all the light in which the author 
wishes us to see him. He is apparently presented to 
us as the victim of a theory, and it is his devotion to 
principle, as it is embodied in that theory, which is 
held accountable for all his actions. Gray, it seems, 
had been married early in life, but had lost his wife 
very soon afterwards. His experience of matrimony 
made it distasteful to him, though he was never so 
happy as when bringing about marriages between 
his male and female friends. In a country village he 
made the acquaintance of Irene Tempest, a beautiful 
girl who had distinguished herself as a writer for the 
Press. On meeting her he recalled the fact that 
she had once, in her very earliest days as a 
writer, written an article called “The Case 
against Marriage,” in which the demerits of the 
holy estate were frankly set forth. He falls in 
love with her, and she returns his affection. 
All her relatives are dead, and she has no one but 
Gray upon whom to lavish her love. When he has 
fairly enmeshed her in the toils of his passion he 
makes her an offer—and such an offer! It is that 
she shall become his mistress in the sight of the 
world for a term of five years. At the end of that 
time they are to part, Gray being well assured that 
he could not remain faithful to any one woman for a 
longer period. The unfortunate girl is practically at 
his mercy. She has long ago repented of her unlucky 
magazine article; but she loves the man, she has no 
one to advise her, and when he bids her choose 
between losing him instantly and possessing him on 
these terms for five years, she yields to his wooing. 
All this is bad—so bad and so unnatural that it can 
only be condemned as false art. Nor is the matter 
improved by the manner in which Gray carries out 
his odious part in the transaction. Irene Tempest, 
who, until she met him, had been blameless in every 
respect, is forced upon the notice of his friends by 
this strange specimen of a gentleman not as his wife 
but as his mistress; and when she is flouted and 
scorned, and subjected to all manner of painful 
indignities, though he is angry with those who 
insult her, he does absolutely nothing to save her 
from their reprobation, whilst all the time he bids 
her remember that their “ honeymoon ’’—save the 
mark !—must end at the period fixed. It is true 
that he eventually repents, on what he believes to 
be his death-bed, and makes such atonement as he 
can to the woman he has wronged in this incon- 
ceivably atrocious fashion; but we do not know 
whether we pity her more as the wife or as the 
mistress of so contemptible a creature. 

“One of the Broken Brigade” tells the story of a 
young Englishman of good family and high character 
who is shipped off, as so many English boys are in 
these days, to make his fortune in the Far West, 
and who suffers shipwreck in the somewhat desperate 
enterprise. We find it difficult to forgive the author 
for the melancholy ending to his story, for Noel 
Johns, the hero, wins the reader's heart, and the 
tragical close of his career does violence to one’s 
natural sympathies. But there is only too much 
reason to feel that the end of the story is true to 
life, and that many a fine young fellow like Noel has 
come to the same grief in the hopeless struggle in a 
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world in which competition is just as keen in the 
remotest corners of the British Empire as it is in 
London itself. It must not be supposed that— 
barring the finale—the story itself isa sad one. On 
the contrary, it is bright and full of interest. It is 
only the pathetic figure of the poor boy who has 
been suddenly lifted out of the refined surroundings 
of his early life, and left to fight a battle for which 
he is quite unfitted in the company of human 
sharks and adventurers, that casts a shadow over 
the tale. The scenes of life on the western shores 
of Canada are vividly described, and there is a large 
degree of realism in the story of how Noel Johns 
fell among thieves, and died amongst them in order 
to save another man, who had won the love of the 
only girl that Noel himself had ever desired to 
marry. As a story the book can be recommended, 
whilst it is perhaps still more worthy of notice as a 
warning to those who imagine that the surest way 
of advancing a boy’s prospects in life is to cut him 
off from all intercourse with his own family and his 
old home, and to leave him to make his way, a 
stranger in a strange land. 

The pretty and sympathetic story entitled “ Saint 
Porth” is, we believe, its authcr’s first work of 
fiction, and the touch of the novice is perceptible in 
various parts of the narrative, which occasionally 
halts unduly in its course, and is somewhat lacking 
in coherency as regards the plot. These minor 
defects, however—obviously due to inexperience 
rather than incapacity—are counterbalanced by 
qualities of very real merit. For the little book is 
written with singular sympathy, earnestness, and 
gentle humour, displaying a thorough understanding 
and appreciation of the rough, blunt-spoken, kindly 
fisher-folk with whom it deals. The scene is laid on 
the Cornish coast, and Mr. Harris paints for us the 
splendours of that gorgeous seascape in the manner 
of one who feels to the full its peculiar fascination, 
and to whom the character of the dwellers on its 
shore appeals with a familiar charm. Excellent are 
his portraits of these simple, unlearned, yet shrewd 
and canny Cornish folk, with their lingering super- 
stitions, their old-world observances, and their sturdy 
contempt of newfangled ways. The reader cares 
little that the story rambles deviously along its 
leisurely course, that incident is scarce,and plot almost 
non-existent; for the charm of the book lays hold 
upon his imagination, and subdues him to a mood 
of absolute content, in which he is ready to smile or 
weep as the author bids him, superbly disdainful of 
the conventional requirements of fiction. Such plot 
as “Saint Porth” can boast of relates to the love 
affairs of beautiful Dolly Pentreath, who is betrothed 
to a magnificent young sailor, Silas Trevail, and is 
quite willing to become his wife, and to settle down 
to the ordinary routine of life in the little fishing- 
village, until she makes the acquaintance of a 
certain artist whose advent brings grief and desola- 
tion upon honest Silas. The episode is, it must be 
confessed, distinctly lacking in novelty. One has 
had time to become a trifle weary of the handsome 
artist who captivates the lovely rustic maiden in 
many and many a work of fiction; but at least the 
dénouement of this particular intrigue has a spice of 
originality, from the fact that the painter “ makes 
an honest woman” of the simple girl whose love he 
has won. The delicate and precious aroma of 
romance perfumes every page of “ Saint Porth,” and 
lends to this homely, unpretentious tale of peasant 
life in primitive places a value and an interest that 
are too often lacking in novels of a more ambitious 
scope. 

Mr. Hamlin Garland’s name is already favourably 
known on both sides of the Atlantic as that of a 
young writer of considerable promise, and in “ Way- 
side Courtships”” he has produced an admirable piece 
of work, which can hardly fail to add to his reputa- 

tion. The book is full of strength, its literary 
quality is excellent, and its dramatic force is 
striking, whilst the truth and insight displayed in 
the character-drawing give an unfailing interest to 











its pages. To some English readers that interest 
will, perhaps, be rather discounted by the fact that 
the book is written almost exclusively in “dialect” 
—the grotesquely ugly dialect of the prairies and the 
backwoods. But, in compensation for that affliction 
to a sensitive ear, “ Wayside Courtships” also con- 
tains much that is beautiful, human, and touching in 
its clean-cut cameos of life and love, sorrow and 
sacrifice, toiland noble endeavour among those deso- 
late regions of drifting civilisation. The keynote of 
the book is, as the title indicates, love between man 
and woman, and Mr. Garland handles his theme with 
masterly skill throughout its endless variations. Of 
the many stories in this volume, almost the 
best is the first sketch, called “A Preacher's 
Love Story,” a typically American character- 
study, very cleverly treated. Mr. Garland has 
the art of painting a vividly lifelike picture with a 
very few touches, and showing the soul of a man in 
terse, pregnant phrases devoid of rhetoric. In“ A 
Meeting in the Foothills” a romance is unveiled 
such as America Only could give birth to—the story 
of the love that sprang up between a daintily nur- 
tured girl and her uncle’s ploughman, the latter 
being not only a farm-hand but an ex-University 
man. The strange episode is charmingly told, and 
ends in the only satisfactory way. There are other 
stories here, sadder and more complex in the problems 
they set and do not solve; but whether mournful or 
merry, each tale is instinct with sympathy, and the 
book as a whole is one of powerful attraction and 
marked originality. 


THE GREAT DUKE AND HIS HELPERS. 


THe We.iincton MemoriaL. By Major Arthur Griffiths. 
London: George Allen. 


Ir has fared with the great Duke’s reputation as 
with his statue at Hyde Park Corner. A gigantic 
one was erected towards the close of his life; it was 
afterwards taken down, and replaced by another, 
smaller, but more lifelike, and in better taste. No 
doubt there has been an occasional tendency of late 
years to underrate the man and his achievements ; 
still, it cannot be admitted that Wellington needs 
“ rehabilitating.” 

But so vigorous and skilful a sketch of him and 
of his chief lieutenants requires no such justification. 
The outline of the Peninsular War is remarkably 
clear, and the anecdotes are well chosen and charac- 
teristic. Oneof the latter, that about Queen Caroline 
— May all your wives be like her”—is generally 
assigned to Lord Anglesey. In the account of 
Waterloo, the great cavalry attack by the French is 
made the fourth, instead of the third, act of the 
battle ; and the fifth act, the advance of the Imperial 
Guard, is timed “ past 5-p.m.” It was a good deal 
later than this suggests. Wellington's bad staff is 
made responsible for the “ neglect to strengthen La 
Haye Sainte, which led to its capture by the French 
and nearly jeopardised the day.” But this seems to 
have been his own deliberate choice. As Sir John 
Burgoyne wrote :—“‘ The Duke did not wish to have 
any ground entrenched which might give any clue 
to his intentions.” His fear was that Napoleon 
would manceuvre upon his right, and this caused him 
to leave the large detachment at Hal; his hope was 
that he would be attacked in front, and he would do 
nothing that might discourage such attack. 

It is not easy to exaggerate the difficulties of all 
sorts with which Wellington had to contend in the 
early part of the Peninsular War, and the tenacity 
and resource by which he overcame them. But 
Major Griffiths hardly makes allowance enough for 
the severity of his standard in judging of others, 
which was the counterpart of his confidence in 
himself. The most impassive of men, he was, never- 
theless, prone to superlatives. It was “an infamous 
army” with which he won Waterloo, and the 
indiscipline during the retreat from Burgos, which 
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showed itself mainly in the shooting of pigs by men 
who were themselves feeding on acorns, was such 
(he said) as he had never seen or read of. 

The book is well got up and admirably illus- 
trated, but there are too many misprints. In the 
extract from a letter of Wellington’s on p. 63 the 
words “public sentiment” are repeated, instead of 
“government.” There are also a few slips to be 
noted: Lord Liverpool was not “the head of the 
Ministry” in 1810 (p. 64), Sir Lowry Cole was not at 
Waterloo (p. 351), and it was at Buenos Ayres, not 
at Monte Video, that the British met with disaster 
(p. 336). A more serious defect is the absence of an 
index, and of references, except in afew cases. Even 
the dates of the extracts from the despatches are 
seldom given. 


THE FEBRUARY MAGAZINES. 


OF course, the Far Eastern Question dominates the 
great Reviews this month, and of the eighteen items 
—mostly brief—which the Nineteenth Century con- 
tains, three are chiefly concerned with this topic. 
Foremost amongst them is Mr. Frederick Green- 
wood’s argument, exhibiting his usual pessimism, 
that we have been practically at war with Russia, 
Germany, and France ever since our refusal to join 
them in their intervention between China and Japan 
more than two years ago. They have formed a 
“trust” which deals with us as the Standard Oil 
Company might deal with an independent vendor of 
petroleum; and though they will postpone open 
warfare as long as may be, their policy is seen 
in the action of the European Concert and in the 
various movements in Abyssinia, Persia, Central 
Asia, and the Far East. All this is the fault of our 
persistent isolation, and will not be mended by an 
alliance with Japan, which Mr. Greenwood denounces 
as a crime against civilisation. Weare glad to find 
Mr. Greenwood thinking that any move can be 
more criminal than any other in diplomacy; but, 
supposing his account of Continental policy to be 
true, even his Japanese can hardly be more wicked 
than are Continental diplomatists. On our Eastern 
trade Mr. Clavell Tripp, who has resided for some 
time in Sumatra, offers a corrective to the common 
fears of German competition. He is a little too con- 
temptuous of the German eagerness for petty profits, 
but he declares that for England to compete with 
German cheap goods would be to lower the 
reputation of English goods generally, and that 
the German goods have got in because of the silver 
crisis, and will be driven out again by the dearer 
‘but better English goods when people can afford to 
buy them again. Mr.C. Moreing suggests, among other 
means of opening up China, a Special Commissioner 
for Commerce, and a special agent (one, or several ?) 
subordinated to the British Minister at Peking, but 
accredited to the semi-independent provincial Govern- 
ments. He is more hopeful, too, as to the potential 
wealth of Southern China, than another writer to be 
quoted presently. Of the other items, Mr. Swinburne’s 
noble commemoration of his mother has some of hisold 
extravagances—“ birth divine,” for instance, applied 
to the subject of the poem, is quite as pagan as any of 
the paganisms Mr. Fearon, elsewhere in the number, 
finds in Dante—and is more reminiscent to us of 
“ Songs before Sunrise” than most of his later work ; 
but has happily more substance and sounder 
thought. We must spare a few words for the most 
interesting article by Mr. Chesney, an Anglo-Indian 
editor, on the native Press. Really there is some 
excuse for the Baboo journalist who has no party 
politics to make copy of, no literature or drama, no 
administrative questions—because they are far too 
technical for his public—no agriculture, trade, 
finance, or sport to deal with, if he expends his 
energies in petty personalities and malignant anti- 
Governmental gossip. We agree in the main, though 
not in detail, with the writer's views; but the 
impression he leaves is that this trumpery Indian 


journalism, which appeals only to the ineffective 
Baboo class, cannot be so very formidable after all. 
We would gladly notice much else in the number, 
but can only just mention Colonel Sir G. S. Clarke's 
severe but discriminating criticism of Captain 
Mahan’s “ Essays,” and his hope that the growing 
attention to foreign politics in America may lead to 
truer conceptions of history, and, as a consequence, 
a better feeling towards us. 

From Mr. N. E. Prorok’s name, we guess him to 
be a Slav of some sort; but his article on the break- 
up of the Austrian Empire in the Contemporary 
Review exhibits no Slav sympathies. He brings 
out many points in the situation which we would 
gladly reproduce here did space permit—notably 
the spuriousness of much Czech national literature 
and the extreme instability both of the Hungarian 
Government and the Empire as a whole; and finds 
safety for it only in that democratic reform which 
Count Taaffe proposed, and the German Liberals 
refused to accept. The article is of very high 
importance and value. An unsigned examination 
of the Far Eastern Question regards Germany— 
mistakenly, we think—as Russia’s tool; but finds 
hope for the Chinese Empire in “the real China ”’— 
the valley of the Yang-tse-Kiang, which is very much 
alive. This is also one of the morals to be drawn 
from the article by Mr. J. F. Fraser, one of the 
cyclists who are now girdling the globe. He de- 
clares, from his experiences in Yunnan, that the 
railway thither from Burma is commercially if not 
physically impossible, and that the trade by it 
would be insignificant. Szechuen is rich, but its 
natural outlet is by the Yang-tse. The Rev. John 
Mackenzie, whose authority on his subject is of the 
first rank, strongly urges the abolition of the 
Bechuanaland Protectorate, and the _ reconstitu- 
tion of a Crown colony with native reserves. Mr. 
McKinnon Wood denounces vigorously the threat- 
ened disintegration of London, and deals seriatim 
with the issues before the electorate in view of the 
coming County Council election. We wish we had 
space to summarise his article. We should like to 
see it reprinted as a “ campaign document.” If every 
Moderate elector would read it, we should have little 
doubt of the result. Wecan only mention one or two 
of the other articles of a very full number: Mr. 
Arnold White’s reply to Mr. Dyche, which incidentally 
declares that the restriction of alien immigration is 
not now urgent; Mrs. Crawford’s study of Daudet, 
which inclines to deny immortality to his works; 
and the article on the state of the Liberal party, 
which makes it clear that the National Liberal 
Federation is a means of forming rather than pro- 
claiming opinion, and that its programmes are by 
no means imperative mandates to the leaders. 

The National Review must be noticed in 
less space than it merits. Mr. A. Maurice Low’s 
American chronicle is helpful on the currency 
question, though the recent anti-Silver vote in the 
House of Representatives may possibly enable us 
somewhat to discount his alarms. The Attorney- 
General for Nova Scotia eulogises, not unjustly, the 
policy embodied in the recent visit of the Canadian 
Premier to Washington. An unnamed writer is very 
hopeful as to the future of deep-level mining in the 
Transvaal, and his chatty, anecdotal article indicates 
that the Republic must inevitably be dominated 
and absorbed by the immigrants. Dr. Coryn has a 
suggestive article on “ Mind as a Disease Producer” 
—the medical men are becoming our moralists, as 
Comte hoped—and Sir Benjamin Browne, reviewing 
the history of the engineering dispute, gives cogent 
reasons against the reduction of hours in the trade. 
Bimetallism and the Church, it need hardly be said, 
both find a place in the number. 

A very good number of Cassell's Magazine has 
amongst its contributors of fiction Messrs, Max 
Pemberton, Morley Roberts, and Halliwell Sutcliffe. 
“From a Club Window ” is the title of an entertain- 
ing causerie by Mr. L. F. Austin, and in “ Capitals 





at Play” Mr. B. Fletcher Robinson describes the 
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places of amusement to which the Berlin citizen 
resorts in his lighter moods. A short story, “ Among 
the Downs,” has the charm which attaches to the 
uncanny. Mrs. F. H. Williamson writes of the 
girl-beauties of the world of society, and Mr. 
Headon Hill contributes an instalment of “Spectre 
Gold,” a romance of Klondyke. — Klondyke also 
forms the snbject of an article in the Fnglish 
Illustrated Magazine, in which Mr. Baillie-Grohman, 
who has been fifteen times to the Pacific Slope, gives 
directions as to how to reach the gold district. 
Under the title of “ A Wonderful Woman of Merrie 
Ingland” we have an interesting account of Lady 
Elizabeth Percy's strange career. Remarkable not 
merely for beauty and charm, but for the extra- 
ordinary destiny mapped out for her by Fate, this 
maiden of the seventeenth century, three times 
married before she was sixteen, led a life which 
happily falls to the lot of few Englishwomen. 
Fiction is represented by Mr. Barry Pain and Major 
Arthur Griffiths, and Miss Mary Spencer Warren 
describes the home-life of the King and Queen of 
the Belgians.—The most striking features of Harper's 
Magazine are “Social Pictorial Satire,” by George 
du Maurier, and Mr. Seton Merriman’s serial story 
“Roden’s Corner.” The former is a hearty ap- 
preciation of John Leech, in the characters of 
artist and friend, and the fact that the writer 
himself is now numbered with the dead gives it 
an interest apart from its other merits. In “Some 
Americans from Oversea,” Mr. Kirk Munroe de- 
scribes the Russian and Icelandic colonies of Dakota 
and Minnesota, in conclusion, expressing his opinion 
that the immigrants have a favourable effect 
upon the welfare of the country. ‘“ Undercurrents 
of Indian Political Life” and “The Duc d'Aumale 
and the Condé Museum” are the subjects of other 
articles, and amongst the short stories must be 
mentioned Mr. George Hibbard’s “ Roan Barbary.” 
—In Cornhill, under the title of “ A Gay Cavalier,” 
Miss Eva Scott has a character-sketch of George 
Goring, the brilliant profligate and soldier of 
fortune, who was an enigma even to _ those 
who knew him well. Pleasure and amusement 
were his gods, and yet, after having sacrificed 
friends and foes alike to them, he became a 
Dominican friar and “ died a holy man.” His eccen- 
tricities Miss Scott attributes to a fatal lack of 
industry, the keynote of his character. Goring is 
an excellent foil to his contemporary Blake, whose 
encounter with the Dutch off Portland is described | 
in “ Fights for the Flag.” “My First Shipwreck ” is 
a narrative of fact related by Mr. Frank T. Bullen; 
Mr. E. V. Lucas writes “ Concerning Breakfast,” and 
Mrs. C. W. Earle on “ Mistresses and Servants.” “ An 
Involuntary President” is a short story by Mr. 
W. L. Alden, and Mr. Stanley Weyman’s serial 
story “The Castle Inn” is continued.—Mr. Alden 
is also a contributor to the Pall Mall Magazine, of 
which Mr. Anthony Hope’s “ Rupert of Hentzau,” 
the sequel to “The Prisoner of Zenda,” is the 
most interesting feature this month. More solid 












































organisation—and forming part of an atoll in the 
Indian Ocean, these islands were discovered in 1609 
by Captain William Keeling. But it was not until 
1827 that the colony was founded by Captain Ross, 
whose descendants possess the islands at the present 
day. Mr. Adam Penne’s account of the manners and 
customs of the community is very interesting. 
“ Chats with Walt Whitman” and the continuation of 
“The Widower” by Mr. W. E. Norris are other 
items in the contents of the same magazine. 





FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


Mr. Harpine Davis is chiefly known, on this side of the 
Atlantic at least, as the author of “ Soldiers of Fortune,” “ The 

Princess Aline,” and other vigorous as well as popular stories. 

His latest volume shows him in a new light—as, indeed, its title, 

“A Year from a Correspond+nt’s Note-Book,” hints. The arti: les 
and papers which make up the book appeared within the last 

two years in one or other of the principal magazines or news- 

papers of the United States. He was present at the stately 
ceremonials in Moscow, at the coronation of the Czar, at a 
period when four hundred thousand strangers were present in 

the city. He witnessed the millennial celebration at Budapest, 
and was at the front in Cuba during the recent rebellion, and 

describes with grimly realistic skill the execution of Rodriguez 
on the morning of the 19th of January, 1897. The poor Cuban 
patriot, who died because he had failed to free his native soil, 
was barely twenty when he was shot down in cold blood by a 
squad of Spanish soldiers. Rodriguez met his doom fearlessly and 

apparently without a tremor, though, with a refinement of cruelty, 
he had been made to walk upwards of half a mile to the place 
of execution. “ He had a handsome, gentle face of the peasant 

type, a light, pointed beard, great wistful eyes, and a mass of 
curly black hair. He was shockingly young for such a sacrifice, 
and looked more like a Neapolitan than a Cuban.” Afterwards 
Mr. Harding Davis was with the Greek soldiers in their struggle 
with the Turks, and he does not conceal his opinion, and it is not 
exactly complimentary to the men of Athens. We will not 
linger over a graphic description of the Diamond Jubilee, written 
with a good deal of emotional rhetoric for American consump 

tion. The picturesque celebration at Budapest of the one- 
thousandth anniversary of the existence of Hungary as a 
kingdom is described as one of the most imposing historical 
spectacles of the century, and that impression is confirmed in 
these pages. The place itself is at all times worthy of a visit, 
and even those who have seen many men and many cities scarcely 
ever fail to grow enthusiastic about it :—“* Budapest, as every 

body knows, is formed of two cities, separated by the Danube, 
and joined together—like New York and Brooklyn—by great 
bridges. Buda is a city hundreds of years old, and rises on a 
great hill covered with yellow houses with red-tiled roofs, and 
surmounted by fortresses and ancient German-looking castles 
and the palace of the king, with terraces of marble and green 
gardens ranning down to meot the river. It still is a pic- 
turesque, fortified city of the Middle Ages. Pesth, just across 
the way, is the most modern city in Europe; more modern than 
Paris, better paved, and better lighted ; with better facilities 
for rapid transit than New York, and with Houses of Parlia- 
ment as massive and impressive as those on the banks of the 
Thames, and not unlike them in appearance. Pesth is the 
Yankee city of the Old World, just as the Hungarians are 
called the Americans of Europe. It has grown in forty years, 
and it has sacrificed neither beauty of space nor line in growing. 
It has magnificent public gardens, as well as a complete fire 
department; it has the best club in the world, the Park Club; 
and it has found time to put electric tramways underground, 
end to rear monuments to poets, orators, and patriots above- 





literature is supplied by Judge O'Connor Morris, 
from whose pen we have a description of “ The 
Campaign of Copenhagen,” and the events which led 
up toit. Sir Walter Besant, continuing his history 
ot South London, discourses of Southwark and some 
of the earlier battles which took place upon the 
Bridge. “The Great Seal” from Cromwell to Victoria, 
is the subject of an article by Mr. J. Holt Schooling 
and Mr. Quiller Couch contributes a pleasant causerie. 
—The Eastern element predominates—in fact, there 
is rather too much of it for those who like variety— 
in Temple Bar. “A Lady’s Ride in Burma” and 
“ At the Court of Pélésu” both have Asia for their 
scene of action, and though the events chronicled 
in “ Princess Piu” take place in Paris, the heroine 
is an Oriental. “A Strange Community” is a 
description of one of our smallest colonies, the Cocos- 
Keeling islands. Built of the myriad skeletons of 
the coral-polyp—which, by the way, is not, as the 
writer states, an insect but an animal of inferior 


ground.” Now and then the racy story, pithily told, brightens 
the passing page :—“ I once heard an American tourist say to a 
83 itish workman outside of St. James's Palace on a Levée day, 
‘I suppose you pay taxes to support this?’ The workman said, 
‘Yes, it costs me about sixpence a year. Is it not worth the 


* A YEAR FRroM A CORRESPONDENT’S Nore-Boox. By Richard Hard- 
ing Davis, F.R.G.S., Author of “Soldiers of Fortune,” etc. 
Illustrated. London and New York: Harper & Brothers. 

CHILDREN UNDER THE Poor Law: THEIR Epvucation, TRAINING, AND 

AFTER-caRE. By W. Chance, M.A. London: Swan Sonnenschein 

A Setection oF TaLes From SHAkEspraRE. By Charles and Mary 
L»mb; edited by J. H. Flather, M.A. (Pitt Press Series.) Cam- 
bridge: The University Press. 

CuristiaNity AND Soctat Proptems. By Lyman Abbott. London: 
James Clarke & Co. 

FrrenpsHip. By Hugh Black, M.A. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 

Stortes or Batitoon Apventure. By Frank Mundell, Author of 
‘The Daring Deeds,’ etc. Illustrated.—Hxrornes or History. 
By Frank Mundell, Author of ‘‘ Heroines of Daily Life,’’ etc. 
Lilustrated, London: The Sunday School Union. 

Watrorn’s SHrniine PEERAGE, 1898 ; SuHrttinc BaronetaGe ; SHILLING 
Kyicntacs; Suiturxsc Hovsg oF Commons. London: Chatto & 
Windus. 
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money?’ The intelligent stranger who, in spite of his Re- 
publican fervour, had been standing, spell-bound, on the pave- 
ment for two hours, watching the show for nothing, was honest 
enough to admit that the mechanic was right.” There are illus- 
trations in the volume, a good many shrewd and a few sweeping 
statements, and no lack of descriptive art. 

Mr. Chance, who, we need scarcely say, is an authority on 
the subject, has just written a big book filled with facts and 
statisties on the education and training of “ Children under the 
Poor Law.” We cannot profess in a brief paragraph to be able 
to enter into the controversial issues which are raised in these 
pages. It is enough to say that Mr. Chance criticises, in what 
seems to us needlessly bitter terms, the Report of the Depart- 
mental Committee of Metropolitan Poor-Law Schools. —1n its 
constructive aspects the work is admirable, for it gives a 
succinct and luminous description, not merely of the operation of 
the Poor Law so far as it has been concerned with children 
since 1834 to the present time; afterwards workhouse schools, 
district industrial .schools, cottage homes, the boarding-out 
system, and other schemes for the bringing up of pauper 
children, are explained. The important question of after-care 
is also discussed, and this is followed by a critical survey of 
various schemes of suggested reform. The book is ably written, 
and even such social reformers as are not prepared to accept with- 
out challenge all Mr. Chance’s assertions are certain to recog- 
nise in its pages one of the most valuable contributions which 
have been made in recent years to the growing literature of a 
subject which is intimately associated with the welfare and pro- 
gress not of one class alone but of the whole community. 

Mr. Flather has prepared for the Pitt Press series a selection 
from Charles and Mary Lamb’s “Tales from Shakespeare,” for 
the use of schools. The tales selected are those which are based 
on The Tempest, As You Like It, King Lear, Twelfth 
Night, The Merchant of Venice, and Hamlet. It was 
in 1807 that the now classic “Tales from Shakespeare” were 
first published. Mary Lamb’s name was not mentioned in the 
title page ; but everyone knows now that she was responsible for 
the comedies, whilst Elia took the tragedies. Charles Lamb, 
with characteristic generosity of judgment, thought that his 
sister’s work was better done than his own; but that is a verdict 
which leans to mercy rather than to judgment. These six are 
fairly representative of the twenty tales in the original book. 
An appendix of speeches and scenes from three of the plays is 
added for the use of teachers who may wish to play the part of 
the elder brother of the Lambs’ preface, and to introduce their 
pupils at once to Shakespeare himself. Many famous scenes 
have been excluded on account of difficulties of language or 
thought; and because they relate to the “surprising events 
and turns of fortune which, for their infinite variety, could not 
be contained” in the Tales. It may be interesting to mention 
some of the chief incidents thus passed over by the Lambs. 
The masque is omitted from The Tempest, the story of the 
caskets from ‘he Merchant of Venice, the Malvolio scenes from 
Twelfth Night, and it is only at the close of King Lear that 
we hear of Gloucester and his sons. The notes are pithy and 
luminous, and deal with the real difficulties which the text 
presents to young readers. 

Amongst books of minor importance which we have recently 
received are “ Christianity and Social Problems,” by Dr. Lyman 
Abbott, and “ Friendship,” by the Rev. Hugh Black. The 
first is the outcome of long-continued study of Christ’s social 
teachings as applied to modern problems. Dr. Abbott discusses, 
with not less insight than vigour, the relations of Christianity 
and Socialism, our Lord’s standard of values, and the method 
which the New Testament lays down for the settlement of 
international and labour controversies. The book is written 
with moral courage and a fine appreciation of the peculiar diffi- 
culties and tendencies of contemporary society on Thoth sides of 
the Atlantic. We confess that we are not greatly impressed with 
the Rev. Hugh Bla-k’s counsels of perfection on the choice, 
culture, and perils of “ Friendship.” He writes gracefully, but 
falls all too frequently into extremely obvious statements. We 
have also received “Stories on Balloon Adventure” and 
“Heroines of History ”—little books written for young people. 
“Heroines of History” is a record of golden deeds, and we like 
it all the better because some of the noble women described 
in its pages are scarcely known to the outside world. There 
are illustrations in both volumes. We cannot doubt that cheap 
and attractive books of this sort will find a ready welcome and 
be widely read. 

We have received from Messrs. Chatto & Windus the annual 
editions of four handy little books of reference. Little need be 
said of them, save that they have now reached the forty-fourth 
year of publication, and compare very favourably with their 
more expensive rivals. We may note that the widows 
of Peers, Baronets, and Knights are included in the volumes 
respectively devoted to those orders. The miniature general 
election now in progress has, of course, dealt rather unkind] 
with the last of the volumes, and the junior members for York 
and Plymouth are represented only by blank spaces, while there 
is no record of any lator changes. But this was inevitable, and 
the volumes are probably the smallest and most convenient books 
of reference of their kind for general use. , 
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t to the Proprietors the Balance-sheet for the half-year ending 31st December last, have to report that, after paying 
interest to customers and ali charges, m king provision for bad and doubtful debts, and allowing £32,904 7s. 3d. for rebate on bills not due, the net 
its int to £296,198 7s. rd. From this sum has been deducted £25,000, transferred to Premises Account, and £80,000 carried to Reserve 
Fund, leaving £191,198 7s. 1d., which, with £78,768 12s. sd., balance brought forward from last account, leaves available the sum of £269,966 19s. 6d. 

The Directors recommend the payment of a Dividend of 10 per cent. for the half-year, together with a Bonus of 1 per cent., which will 
absorb £220,000. This will leave a balance of £49,966 19s. 6d, to be carried forward to Profit and Loss New Account. The present dividend, added to 
that paid to 3joth June, will make 22 per cent. for the year 1897. 

The Directors, as mentioned in the Circular dated 19th January, propose an alteration in the constitution of the Bank by substituting a Memoran- 
dum and Articles of Association for the Deed of Settlement which was framed in the year 1836, and is in many respects antiquated and obsolete, particu- 
larly since the Bank was ag under the Companies Acts. A Special Resolution will be submitted, which, if passed at this Meeting and confirmed 
at the Extraordinary Meeting to be hereafter convened, will enable the Directors to apply to the High Court for confirmation of such al teration. 

The Directors retiring by rotation are Hanbury Barclay, Esq., William Howard, Esq., and William McKewan, Esq., who, being eligible, offer 
themselves for re-election. 

The Dividend and Bonus, £2 4s. per Share, free of Income Tax, will, if approved, be payable at the Head Office, or at any of the Branches, on or 
after Monday, 14th February. 


BALANCE-SHEET 


Dr. Of the London and County Banking Company, Limited, 31st December, 1897. Cr. 
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Supplement to Che Speaker.” 


ON THE DOWNS. 


———_+o2 —— 


T was time to walk about the worldagain. That 

which happens to most men and horses, at least 
once in their lives, most frequently at the end, had 
happened to the Itinerant; circumstances had 
obliged him to stumble on between the shafts long 
after he should have been turned out to grass. 
Standing in his cab-rank one day, very limp and 
doleful, he said to himself, “ I’ve had enough of this ; 
I'll give my last kick and die on the spot.” So he 
flung out with all the vigour at his command; but 
instead of kicking his last and dropping down dead, 
he only threw over the traces, and smashed his 
match-box of ahansom. Finding himself at liberty, 
he promptly set off down the street, and was out of 
sight before the drowsy cabmen, lounging against 
the railings of the church, grasped the fact that he 
had left his situation. Fear of capture made the 
running, and he soon reached the Downs. 

Leaving the more literal similitude of a cab-horse, 
and retaining the spirit of it, the Itinerant did not at 
once, nor, indeed, for a considerable time, betake him- 
self to grass with the assiduity becoming a true 
Nebuchadnezzar. When a Scotsman finds himself 
at cross purposes with life, what course does he 
follow? He may say to himself, as the Itinerant did, 
“T will go and walk about the Downs.” Or he may 
say, “I will write a great poem” ; or “I will go and 
preach in Hyde Park.” He may say this, and he 
may say that, but he invariably does one of two 
things. He either sits down and drinks deeply, 
thoughtfully, systematically of the amber spirit of 
his country, or he reads philosophy. The Itinerant 
read philosophy. Doubtless, philosophers never read 
philosophy : they have no necessity to doso. The 
universe is as clear to them as a crystal ball, ora 
soap-bubble, or a whinstone—each according to his 
own theory. But to the ordinary layman and 
heavily-burdened wayfarer, above all to Scotsmen 
at cross purposes with life, philosophy is a sad 
temptation. To the very man in the street, indeed, 
it occasionally happens that the riddle of the 
universe grows vehement in its appeal; and, how- 
ever secretly and shamefastly, “the poor inhabitant 
below” examines again the interpretations that 
have been wrought out by others; sets himself to 
answer the problem anew; finally, burns his books, 
shaves, dines at a restaurant, and returns to Picca- 
dilly and the bosom of his family. 

The Itinerant, then, shut himself up with the 
Downs behind and the sea in front, and read many 
books that he had read before, and many that were 
new to him. Remembering that both Sterne and 
Brunel, the former at least preceptively, the latter by 
example, recommend horizontal repose as the surest 
eliminative of cerebration, he lay on his back for 
days at a time, thinking, or trying to think; but 
that luxurious attitude seems to be reserved for the 
happy sublimation of humour and science: its effect 
upon the Itinerant was only to precipitate him more 
deeply in the turbid solution to which his reading 
and brooding had reduced all things. Not a moment 
too soon he shifted the venue; climbed out of the 
metaphysical lye and reached the Downs at last. 

It was the end of January. There had been no 
winter ; but now it seemed about to begin. Although 
the wind was westerly, it blew harsh and cold, rasp- 
ing over stubble and furrow. In a broad, almost 
level field on the lowest slope, an old ploughman 
stumbled behind his team: the horses were stiff and 
rusty; the plough mouldy and out of date; an 
urchin, small and elvish, the ploughman’s grandson 
probably, held the bridle; the heavy clayey soil stuck 
so close and thick that the clumsy share had to be 
scraped with a hoe at either furrow-end. A very 
ancient implement, and most unsteady ploughing; 





the lines of the old peasant’s laboured poem did not 
run smoothly on the sheet of earth he scored: but 
the sun and the rain and the seasons will make it 
all right; the golden crop in the autumn will rustle 
as richly over the shaky scrawl of the worn-out hand 
as over the polished lines of the steam-plough. 

In a belt of trees above the ill-ruled field a 
throstle sang a shrill prelude; weeks ago he thought 
the spring had come, the season was so mild. His 
pipe will be mellower later on. Downin the church- 
yard, in the early summer, the passenger (the 
churchyard here is a thoroughfare for pedestrians) 
may catch a tapping sound among the gravestones— 
the mavis cracking snails with savage glee! The 
snail is the mavis’s oyster: and when he has 
lubricated his throat with a dozen or so, his notes 
become the purest and most spiritual to be heard in 
the grove. 

Suddenly, the bells rang out from the church- 
tower. It was Saturday afternoon, and the ringers 
were practising. At the very first bob of the bells, 
a flight of starlings in a high swart clump of twisted 
boughs, resenting the artificial sound, sweet as it 
seemed in the distance, or prompted by the well- 
known professional jealousy of the passerine order 
to emulate music so space-filling and important, 
broke out into a frenzied chattering, surged madly 
into the air, and swooped down upon the gardens of 
the sea-coast town. The Norman tower from which 
the ringing came stood out a reddish brown against 
the grey-green sea. Nota sail was visible. Like an 
enormous shelf of glossy, oily, well-planed slate, the 
long, broad water sloped up against the sky. A slab 
of dingy opal, greasy, with a pale emerald flame 
travelling over it transparently, the sea leant on the 
stony firmament as ona wall. Behind, the sinuous 
Downs, grey, green, and red—old land, budding 
crops, and fresh earth—rocked and swayed with the 
motion of the world; and the Itinerant, falling into 
a trance, had a vision which delivered him from the 
spell of his own thought. 

He beheld a young man, like a demi-god, build up 
alone, but with the help of many obsequious genii, a 
noble palace of porphyry roofed with gold. In the 
palace were many sumptuous suites of apartments 
which the demi-god, helped by his genii, furnished 
and adorned with all that was convenient and 
beautiful from the ends of the earth. In the palace 
also were lofty galleries dedicated to the various 
arts and sciences. When all was ready the demi- 
god married a beautiful goddess, who graciously 
condescended to share his palace of porphyry and 
gold; and they filled their house with their friends 
—gods, demi-gods, heroes, and men and women. 
Joyful children were born to them ; and they spent 
their time happily in their family, in the enjoyment 
of friendship, in the study of all that might be 
known, and in the pleasures of the arts. But the 
builder of the palace was dissatisfied. In a chamber at 
the top of his highest tower he brooded on the mystery 
of the universe. “ What?” he said; and“ Why?” He 
wrote many volumes answering these questions; 
but always at the end of each volume he found the 
questions starting up again. At last, when he was 
old, one night in his lonely chamber an invisible 
power seized him, led him through all his gaileries, 
and through the offices of his palace, out by a little 
postern, where at his feet lay a deep pit, which he 
knew was dug for him. Before he stretched himself 
in it, all his thought and speculation rushed through 
his mind once more, and yearning to say some word 
that should be an answer to the question of the 
world, he cried aloud, lifting his face to heaven for 
the last time, “ Live to Die!” At the very moment 
of his utterance and upward glance, there issued 
from an opposite postern, leading out of another 
palace of porphyry and gold which had been built 
there at the same time as his own, an aged figure in 
every respect like himself. But the second demi-god, 
hearing the cry “ Live to Die!” raised his voice and, 
with a wrathful gesture, replied, as they fell into the 
pit together, “ Die to Live!” 


JOHN DAVIDSON, 
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“PETER BELL.” 





IR,—Poetry has always been my passion; to 
know the best and to love it, my dream. I 
sometimes fear, but this is during my bad moments, 
in my dark hour, that I am not a little like Charles 
Lamb's friend, George Dyer: “to G. D. a poem isa 
poem, his own as good as anybody’s, and (God bless 
him!) anybody's as good as his own, for I do not 
think he has the most distant guess of the possibility 
of one poem being better than another.” I think I 
recognise the possibility, but I often find it difficult 
to establish the fact. But I work away all the same. 
My grandfather left me an edition of Johnson's 
“Poets” in fifty-three volumes, and an aunt 
gave me on my sixteenth birthday “Campbell's 
Specimens" in seven volumes, and I have made 
as I went along a collection of my own. What 
terrifies me is the slowness of my progress. I am 
no longer young. I shall never see fifty again, 
and I am not yet within sight of the brotherhood and 
sisterhood of poets whose merits have been lately 
extolled by Mr. Archer with so evident a sincerity ; 
indeed, I have yet to make the acquaintance of the 
poets belonging to that period, which, according to 
Mr. Gosse, Mr. Archer, for reasons of his own, seeks 
wholly to pluck from men’s memories. What these 
reasons of Mr. Archer’s can be I cannot guess, but 
then my studies compel me to live much out of the 
world. Could Mr. Archer, do you think, do this in 
one lecture, even though reported “at unusual 
length” in the Daily Chronicle? If the thing were 
possible, I should be nearer my end. To skip forty 
years would be a great help. 

At present I am stuck fast in “ Peter Bell,” first 
published in 1819. The other poetical productions 
of that year I have mastered and made my own; 
but “ Peter” still sticks in my gizzard—yet Words- 
worth’s is a great name, and the poem was twenty- 
one years maturing. Wordsworth spared no pains 
“ to fit it for filling permanently” (the italics are the 
poet’s own) “a station however humble in the 
literature of our country.” How dare I disregard so 
solemn an assurance! I have living with me a 
nephew, not wholly illiterate, but hopelessly flippant, 
who, when I confessed to him that I had read 
“Peter Bell” some scores of times without appre- 
hending its true poetical significance, murmured to 
himself, actually quoting from the very poem, and 
thus, as it were, hurling at me the very stone of my 
stumbling— 

“Meanwhile the persevering Ass.” 


This was no help, and therefore, for the first time in 
my life, I turn to my neglected contemporaries, and 
beseech them to tell me what is thought of “ Peter 
Bell” in the best literary circles. 

My aforesaid nephew also tells me that he has 
long since left off reading Wordsworth, except in a 
selection made byJanother poet, whose name is on 
my list, and that in this selection “Peter Bell” is 
not to be found. But what does this prove? In my 
opinion, which is probably worthless, the poem con- 
tains stanzas of glorious merit : 


“He, two and thirty years or more, 
Had been a wild and woodland rover— 
Had heard the Atlantic surges roar 
On farthest Cornwall’s rocky shore, 
And trod the cliffs of Dover, 


“ And he had seen Caernarvon’s towers, 
And well he knew the spire of Sarum; 
And he had been where Lincoln bell 
Flings o'er the fen that ponderous knell— 
A far-renowned alarum ! 


“At Doncaster, at York and Leeds, 
And merry Carlisle had he been ; 
And all along the lowlands fair, 
All through the bonny shire of Ayr 
And far as Aberdeen. 


“ And he had trudged through Yorkshire dales 
Among the rocks and winding scars, 


’ 





Where deep and low the hamlets lie 
Beneath their little patch of sky 
And little lot of stars ; 


“ And all along the indented coast, 
Bespattered with the salt sea foam, 
Where’er a knot of houses lay 
On headland or in hollow bay, 
Sure never man like him did roam.” 


A magnificent itinerary! It has made me long to 
pitch my books into the fire and take to the road. 
“Though Nature could not touch his head 
By lovely forms and silent weather 
And tender sounds—yet you might see 
At once that Peter Bell and she 
Had often been together. 


“ A savage wildness round him hung, 
As of a dweller out of doors. 
In his whole figure this mien, 
A savage character was seen, 
Of mountains and of dreary moors. 


“His face was keen as is the wind 
That cuts along the hawthorn-fence. 


“There was a hardness in his cheek, 
There was a hardness in his eye, 
As if the man had fixed his face 
In many a solitary place, 
Against the wind and open sky. 


“He trudged along through copse and brake, 
He trudged along o'er hill and dale, 
Nor for the moon cared he a tittle, 
And for the stars he cared as little, 
And for the murmuring River Swale. 


“*Tis not a plover of the moors, 
’*Tis not a bittern of the fen; 
Nor can it be a barking fox, 
Nor night-bird chambered in the rocks, 
Nor wild cat in a woody glen. 


“And now is Peter taught to feel 
That man’s heart is a holy thing, 
And Nature through a world of death 
Breathes into him a second breath 
More searching than the breath of spring.” 


Am I wrong in thinking these unforgetable 
verses? But what about the Ass? the poor Ass, the 
little Ass, the miserable Ass, the pleased and thank- 
ful Ass, the listening Ass, the strenuous Ass, the 
grinning Ass, the unheeding Ass, the meek Ass, the 
persevering Ass, the trusty Ass, the gentle Ass. 
What in the name of all the Asses does it mean? 
Whom or what does it portray? “In the woods of 
Alfoxden,” says the poet, “I used to take great de- 
light in noticing the habits, tricks and physiognomy 
of asses, and I have no doubt that I was thus put 
upon writing the poem out of liking for the creature 
that is so often dreadfully abused.” Like his 
“ Excursion,” in the opinion of the Scotch Reviewer, 
“this will never do.” “Peter Bell” is no tract against 
cruelty to animals. Yet it all turns upon that Ass. 

“Only the Ass, with motion dull, 
Upon the pivot of his skull 
Turns round his long left ear.” 


Who or what is he? 

I have made a careful study of the Wordsworthian 
epithets applied by him to the Ass and find that 
they are all equally applicable to the READING 
PuUBLIc and to nothing else. Who else is poor and 
miserable and little, pleased and thankful? Who 
else listens, is strenuous—grins? Who else is un- 
heeding, meek, persevering, trusty, and gentle? 
Who else is so often, so dreadfully abused? If the 
Ass represents the Reading Public, Peter Bell him- 
self, the vagrant tinker, who steals and sells, and sells 
and steals pots and pans, is clearly the Living Poet, 
the dealer in words and phrases, primroses by 
the river's brim, who, finding the Ass—that is, 
the Reading Public—half starved and mournful 
by the tomb of his dead master—that is, the poetry 
of the last age—mounts him, and tries to ride off 
upon his back. I do not say that this interpretation 
makes all plain, but it certainly gives meaning toa 





great deal that is otherwise obscure. 
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He (Peter) lifts his head and sees the Ass 
Yet standing in the clear moonshine : 
““When shall T be as good as thou? 
Oh! would, poor beast, that I had now 
A heart but half as good as thine!” 


How often must poets have felt their moral in- 
feriority to their readers ; but how rarely have they 
had the candour to avow it ! 

If only this proves the right solution I shall feel 
myself free forthwith to tackle the poetry of 1820, 
and who knows but that I may yet live to enter that 
“nest of spicery,” Mr. John Lane’s shop in Vigo 
Street, and become acquainted with the poets and 
poetesses by whom the happy Mr. Archer lives 
surrounded. But with “Peter Bell” in your gizzard, 
progress is impossible.—Believe me, Sir, yours 


obediently, GIDEON GosLOWLY. 
(Faint yet Pursuing,) 








LAMBS. 





T is very early, and the coldest of mornings, when 
my cousin gives my old palliasse a kick; and, 

as I start from sleep, I am a little inclined to 
grumble, for it is only just past midnight, and very 
cold. But in a minute or two I see exactly what has 
happened, and shake myself free of foolish dreams. 
He has been himself awake any night for the last 
seven, and now his ear has caught the sound which 
shepherds and mothers know—the weak, persistent 
plaint, a voice crying for the first time in this world. 


“They say the babe is wise that weepeth, being born.” 


Be that as it may, I am out of bed in about 
two-twos, and downstairs—or, rather, down the lad- 
der—getting into my leathers. My cousin lights the 
lantern and, while he waits for me, spins the wheel- 
bellows, making the sparks leap from the slack and 
setting the flue of the great sooty ingle murmuring 
for gruel. Then we are outside, calling the dogs to 
heel. But what to us is the black firmament with 
its clusters of stars, or the magical hoary trees, or 
the grass crisp with frost, or even the wind itself 
cutting into you, making your very bones ache—we 
are on our way to see the first lamb! 

Strange that men should look after a business of 
this sort! When I first took to sheep-farming I was 
rather shy about it. It seemed the sort of thing 
that women ought todo. In that year the firstling 
came by daylight with a splendid sun shining over- 
head; but I remember how my cousin put me to 
watch the mother upon whom her trouble was fast 
coming—having to attend to a chronically bad 
presentation himself—and how I stood there shiver- 
ing at the task, trying to recall his directions. 
When it was all over I felt a load lifted from my 
breast—nothing could have been more simple. 
Though my lamb had two sisters born to him at 
the time, he always remained and was thereafter 
recognised as my lamb; until, at least, he attained 
to the dignity of a two-shear, when something 
dreadful happened to him. One never quite gets 
over that first sensation. If a man has anything 
of his mother in him he knows it then. And when 
you have lived in the loft of a wooden shanty 
twenty-five miles from anywhere, year in year out, 
for a good part of your boyhood, until your skin is 
smoked into a kipper, and your teeth are the colour 
of latakia, you may very well forget that you ever 
had a mother. Perhaps you often forget it. But 
not at lambing, by Saint Francis! The great time! 
when coarse hands learn to be gentile. 

The ewes are lying back to wind on the high 
ground (for the weather is changing, and we shall 
soon have it soft, with perhaps a fall of rain). We 
do not hear the tongue of a single bell stir. In fact, 
the bell-dames pay no manner of attention to our 
lights flashing in their eyes; for my cousin has 
begun to sing to them as we enter the straw-strewn 
enclosure. Sheep, you know, learn all about your 


voice sooner than anything else about you. You 





remember, in the Book on the construction of sheep- 
folds, that it was the voice of the shepherd which 
the sheep followed in Palestine. The enclosure is 
not very large; yet it is not easy, when the frost- 
breaking wind whistles, to say exactly from which 
direction that sharp, tremulous double note, maeaeae / 
followed by the thick, consoling meheheh, comes, 
since we are not endowed like the vixen, who has 
already picked up the blood-scent two fields away, 
and yaps for company. We separate, and take each 
a side of the hurdles; for you know the mothers 
must have something to be near them at the time, 
and so lambs are always born near something. 

In a minute my cousin gives a curlew call. I had 
seen him find her by the stopping of his light; but I 
answer him immediately with another call, for here 
is one of the Southdown flock on her knees against 
the fence. I close the lantern-shutter and wait. You 
must keep very nice and still or you may have to 
wait an hour. It is only a few minutes—a husky, 
choking, interrupted, spasmodic mae-ae! I stoop at 
once and put my finger into the innocent’s throat. 
That clears it, and he breathes freely: mae-ae-ae !/ 
mae-ae-ae !—kicking to his feet if he is a strong 
fellow, but falling off them again directly. Then the 
mother does her duty, and satisfies herself. that I 
have not harmed him. Soon she is beside me, push- 
ing against my legs for comfort ; and then I lift him 
gently under her. His tail moves—it rises up (the 
mother nuddles him with her nose), it shakes— 
vigorously—triumphantly.—It is all right.—He is a 
fine lamb—mau! 

As he falls exhausted from his knees, intoxicated 
in a very few minutes, I take a “charm” out of my 
pocket—at yeaning you should find an amateur 
shepherd's pocket full of short bits of string, dirty 
red tape or cotton wool, or even good ribbon for 
fine lambs—and I tie it round his neck, while the 
mother still assures herself with her nose that he is 
still there and her very own, grumbling her guttural 
eheheheh at the little chap. Now,I say to her, no 
land-lobster—as the old Celt called reynard—shall 
take him from us, for he ischarmed. They look very 
smart with their ribbons half hidden in their pirly 
wool; especially when the fancy takes my cousin's 
children to stick daffodils in them. Have you ever 
tried to catch a lamb? Only children, when they 
set up a “ familiarity” with them, know how. 

But the mother herself must be watched for some 
time. For she may show signs of being a “ good” 
mother. In a few minutes there may come another 
and another—and sometimes even another! All fine 
lambs, too. We used to have many good mothers. 
If not, I just whip the youngster under my arm—I 
never quite got the length of letting them hang by 
the forelegs from my belt—and carry him to the 
shed, the mother in front, getting between my legs. 

Lambs and their mothers suffer from many ills, 
and a shepherd's life is no sinecure. Have you never 
seen a few tiny white bones, or a few big ones, up 
on the mountain side or under the hedges during 
your rambles? Never heard the words “ gid,” 
“fluke,” “cast,” “blown,” “hung-up”? No? And 
when you see the ewes, each one with her pair 
of frolics by her side, on a sunshiny March or April 
day, the three browsing comfortably together— 
frolics behind her, with their rabbit muzzles pointing 
up at the warm sun, much as kittens or puppies, 
which brings out the delicate pink of their ears, 
sometimes thrown behind them when at rest in the 
most comical of styles, and looking on the whole (as 
a young lady visitor once put it) “like rose petals, 
but for those cruel holes”—the punch marks; and 
their creamy or rusty-brown pelts, and their snowy 
shins, upon which, if you disturb them, they will 
instantly fling you the most amazing of side jumps, 
cut you some double capers of head and tail, 
signifying a personal irresponsibility and oblivion 
of paschal rites to be, simply side-splitting: when 
you see them thus, you are never, perhaps, reminded 
of washings and dippings and drenchings and dock- 
ings and daggings and cuttings and parings and 
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scrapings and dressings, and the rest. But we are; 
and that was another simple sin in us, I used to 
think—to bring the ewes and the rams together. 
There are nearly two millions of them in Yorkshire 
alone. 

On the whole I know no outdoor work like that 
of a shepherd. While there is set up in you by 
your labours the most intense physical vitality and 
hardihood, which breaks out in the cruel grim 
mouth of the stud farmer, in the brawny, brazen 
ensemble of the rancher, in the gruff, beefy style of 
the agrarian, there remains always something quiet 
and controlled about the shepherd; something, as 
we say, of his mother in him, especially at yeaning. 
He may appear melancholy, but is meditative. 
One must not, however, preach all day from the 
text, since the age of preaching is dead and done with. 
But if ever you grow tired of the town and its false 
ways, you cannot do better than go and forget it all 
on some farm lost among the farther hills. Then 
you will know all about it—if haply you don’t know 
about it already. Knowest thou the number of the 
months that they fulfil? or knowest thou the time 
when they bring forth? They bow themselves, 
they bring forth their young, they cast away their 
sorrow. C. W. 








iA THRUSH AT DAWN! 





S it dawn yet? 
Is it day yet? 
Cheep, cheep! 
Peep, just peep. 
There's a glimmer, a glimmer. 
Look, look, look, look. 
The clouds are breaking. 
The dawn is making, 
The morn is come. 


Listen to me, listen to me. 

Listen, listen, listen, listen. 
I'm up, 

The sun’s up, 

Rouse the dogs. 

I'm whistling, I'm whistling, 

Ph-e-w! Ph-e-w! 

Up, get up, get up. 


Chirp, chirp, 

To work, to work! 

Early to work, early to work. 

Don't be afraid, 

Afraid to work. 

Work early, work early, 

Work late, work late. 

Are you working? 

Can't you see yet, can’t you see yet? 
Is it cold, cold, cold? 

Work'll warm you, work'll warm you. 


Chirrup, chirrup, 

Cheer up, cheer up. 

I can see you, 

I'm whistling. 

Listen to me, listen to me, 
Ph-e-w! Ph-e-w! 

Are you working ? 

I like to see it, I like to see it. 


Cluck, cluck, cluck, cluck, 
Here’s luck to you, good luck! 
Winter's over, nearly over, 
Over, over, over, Over. 
Spring's the next thing 

With its ploughing, 

And April with her springing flowers, 
And May and June with summer bowers. 
Look forward, look forward. 

I'm looking, 

Looking, looking, looking, looking. 








Think, just think, just think, 

Think of violets, 

Of violets, 

And primroses! 

Can't you smell them? Can't you smell 
them ? 

I can smell, and see, and taste them, 

I can taste them. 

Shy violets, 

Slender violets, 

Shrinking, sly, and slender violets. 

Gentle primroses, 

Simple primroses, 

Gentle, simple, tender primroses. 

Can’t you smell them ? 

I can smell them, 

I can smell, and see, and taste them. 


Hark, the rooks there 

Picking sticks, 

Sticks, sticks, sticks, sticks, 

Picking sticks to build their nests with, 

To build their great cold, clumsy nests 
with. 

Caw, caw, caw, caw! 

Choose a tree, choose a tree, 

A tree, a tree, a tree, a tree, 

A tree, the highest tree. 


The higher the better, the higher the 
better, 

But not for me! 

A holly bush for me, 

A bush or a hawthorn tree, 

A brave green hawthorn tree. 

The thicker the better, 

The thicker the better, 

And dark as dark can be, 

Dark, dark, dark, dark, 

The dark for me! 

Wherein to nestle, wherein to nestle, 

To nestle, nestle, nestle, nestle 

In the brave old hawthorn tree! 


ALICE LAW. 








REVIEWS. 


RODDY OWEN. 


Roppy Owen: A Memoir. By his Sister, Mrs. Bovill, and 
G. R. Askwith, M.A. London: John Murray. 


PECIAL interest attaches to the brief but dis- 

tinguished career of Major Owen. From 1876 to 
1892 he led the life of a regimental officer, serving in 
Halifax, Cyprus, Malta and India, devoting himself 
to racing, and proving, probably, the finest steeple- 
chase rider that the army has ever produced. His 
successes were extraordinary. During these years 
he won 254 out of 812 races, and in 1891 he had 
more than 46 per cent. of winning mounts. Until 
1891, when he was appointed to the mounted 
infantry regiment then being raised at Aldershot, 
he seems to have shown no sign of any special 
military aptitude. Leave was easily obtained, and 
routine duties gave way to racing engagements. A 
keen sportsman of the best type, quick-witted, and 
with a quiet sense of humour, Owen was widely 
known and universally popular. His many friends 
believed that he had found, and was satisfied with, 
his vocation. It is clear that this was not the case, 
and that the interest which he frequently showed in 
Imperial questions was an indication of higher 
ambitions. In 1892 there came a turning-point in his 
career, as sharply defined as any which biographers 
have recorded. Immediately after winning a brilliant 
victory in the Grand National on Father O'Flynn 
he “took the train to London and applied at the 
War Office for active service” with the Jebu 
expedition. Owen was to win one more race at 
Cairo on his way to find a grave in the Korosko 
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desert ; otherwise his love of the turf and his great 
reputation as a rider were henceforth thrown aside, 
and the four remaining years were devoted to 
military work for the Empire often under the most 
trying conditions. “ Although no scrap of paper is 
left to record his experiences of his racing career,” 
he now began to keep a diary, briefly recording 
facts, and occasionally indicating the bent of his 
thoughts. The following is interesting in the light 
of recent events :— 


“ Must find out French intentions with regard to Dahomey- 
Their project is to unite their Senegal territory on the north 
with their Ivory Coast possessions on the south, thas enclosing 
our Sierra Leone Colony as well as the Liberian Republic. 
They claim Bontuku, which English maps show as being in our 
Gold Coast sphere. We have undertaken not to go west of Say 
on the Niger. It is only a question of time for the French to 
extend their rule between these points, thus enclosing our 
possessions on Gold Coast and at Lagos,” 


If this had been fully realised at the Foreign 
Office, the present difficulties might have been 
averted. 

The Jebu expedition was soon ended. There was 
a trying march single file through thick jungle 
under fire, then a river to cross in face of the 
enemy :— 

“The Hausas paused. The position was critical. 
was no time for delay. The Hausas must advance. 
river plunged Captain Owen, calling on his men to follow. 
Though he was wounded in his leg, and received two more 
wounds in the head and neck, he stood quietly in mid-stream 
waving and calling on his men to come with him,” 


After offering further resistance the enemy dis- 
persed, and Jebu was occupied. The spirit of 
adventure seems now to have seized upon Owen, 
and in December he was on his way to Uganda with 
the staff of Sir G. Portal’s mission. His diary was 
now more full, and often forms a simple record of 
hard work and much suffering in one of the most 
detestable countries in the world. A railway, at 
least 670 miles long, is being slowly constructed at 
a cost which will exceed five millions. The official 
reasons for this amazing step have been many and 
various; but a less justifiable method of spending 
so large a sum can hardly be imagined. Backwards 
and forwards across this hopeless region Owen sted- 
fastly tramped, building huts, drilling natives, occa- 
sionally fighting, thrown wholly upon his own 
resources and uncomplaining. It is hopeless to 
attempt to understand the politics of Uganda, 
where the various factions employ themselves in 
frequent war and chronic intrigue; but no one can 
read this diary without admiration for the man who 
endured so much sheer misery sustained by the 
thought that he was serving the cause of the Empire. 
Here is an entry typical of many :— 

“None of us could discover any road. I therefore took 
them across country for the most likely place for water, and 
found a little in hole in a dried-up swamp, Here I halted. No 
food. I was very much afraid of being without water till 
perhaps to-morrow evening, and it was very hot. Result of all 
this was that ulcers on neck were much inflamed and very 
painful. My stomach bad. Grant very weak and unable to 
take any part, so I could not put him in charge of rear-guard.” 


After failing to reach Wadelai by a combined land 
and water expedition, Owen was sent off in a boat 
with twenty natives to make a fresh attempt. The 
story of the voyage is told in the diary; but it is 
necessary to read between the lines to understand 
the great difficulties which were overcome :— 

“One fairly carries one’s life in one’s hand. One bullet 
through the boat and down we go! Both banks’ population 
hostile, and the river sometimes only 150 yards broad, and the 
natives armed with rifles.” 


The British flag was planted on both banks of the 
Nile at Wadelai, and a treaty was signed with the 
local sheikh. It was a great feat, calling for untiring 
vigilance and resourcefulness ; and the success was 
wholly due to the man who, less than two years 
before, was believed to be absorbed in steeplechase 
riding. 


There 
Into the 





In June, 1894, Owen returned to England, and in , 


the following January he started to join his regiment 
at Quetta. The routine life of this frontier station 
proved naturally galling, and he was soon on his 
way to join the Chitral expedition as special corre- 
spondent of the Pioneer. In two cavalry charges 
he found himself exactly in his element; and the 
published letters contributed to the Indian journal 
are soldier-like productions. Fresh to the con- 
sideration of frontier questions and filled with 
military ardour, it was natural that he should have 
fallen in with the forward policy :— 

“Tf we retire from Chitral, we leave a strong temptation 
dangling before the eyes of Russia in the shape of an excellent 
ont to India now carefully prepared for mountain guns, and 
also that open sore I alluded to, to assist them in securing the 
adhesion of at least some of the tribes to their cause.” 


A frontier line to the north of Chitral has, how- 
ever, been since delimitated, which altered the aspect 
of the question. Russian interference in this terri- 
tory would now be an act of war—the equivalent 
of a French advance into Alsace—and in Owen's 
diary of his subsequent adventurous journey to the 
Pamirs, the enormous difficulties of the country are 
clearly indicated. 

Always eager for service wherever hard work was 
to be done, Owen endeavoured to obtain employment 
in the Ashanti and Mombasa expeditions; but leave 
was granted only in time to permit his joining the 
Egyptian forces moving up the Nile. There is little 
doubt that the suffering and exposure in Uganda 
had told upon his constitution. “I am hardly ever 
myself now, since Africa,” he sadly wrote from the 
Pamirs; and in his brief diary of the operations on 
the Nile, he states: “I’m afraid I don’t feel quite 
the same man physically I used to. Africa has been 
too much for me.” He was, however, actively 
engaged in the fighting at Firket, and strenuous to 
the last. Struck down by cholera at Ambigol, he 
died on July 11th, 1896, among the Alighat Arabs 
who had learned to love their commander. These 
rough tribesmen of the desert, “without order or 
direction of any kind, and contrary, it is believed, 
to all custom ... cleared and levelled the ground 
about the grave and marked with stones the burial- 
place of a Christian soldier.” Mrs. Bovill and Mr. 
Askwith have admirably discharged their task, and 
the book gains in power from its simplicity and 
directness. It is a worthy record of a gallant life 
ungrudgingly,laid/down in the service of the Empire. 
The army has produced few keener soldiers and 
none more deservedly popular than Roddy Owen, 





THE TRADE UNION AND SOCIETY. 


InpUsTRIAL Democracy. By Sidney and Beatrice Webb. 
Two Volumes. London, New York and Bombay: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 

WHATEVER we may think of the conclusions reached 

in this work—and it is undeniable that old-fashioned 

economists will find some of them disputable and 
some depressing—there can be no doubt that the 
authors have produced a very remarkable example 
of profound and earnest sociological research. Never 
before, we believe, have any workers in the youngest 
and most complex of the sciences been so thoroughly 
equipped for their work beforehand, or applied them- 
selves so sedulously to the collection and investigation 
of sociological facts. They have amassed and 
digested a huge and varied assortment of particulars 
(they casually remark that their collection of a 
certain kind of document numbers several hundred); 
they have trained themselves to understand these 
particulars by personal converse with those who live 
among them: one has worked at trades, the other 
helped to handle the machinery of controlling them. 

Their book is full of interesting particulars of indus- 

trial life, from the causes of the decline in the birth 

rate to the examination paper set to candidates for 
the post of general secretary to the Cotton Spinners’ 

Union. They have been able to trace the evolution 


of democratic government in labour and correlate it 
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with the structure and aims of democracy. They 
have done what Charles Reade suggested in the title 
of his novel, also dealing with trade unionism, 
“Put Yourself in His Place.” With considerably 
more aptitude for the task than the famous 
novelist, and infinitely more knowledge, they have 
viewed trade unionism from the inside. From this 
standpoint many of its more irritating attributes 
are seen to be part of a rational system—nay, even 
to admit of a justification hardly conceived of by 
their creators; and in the result, the system stands 
out as a potent agency, not merely for the protection 
of the worker, but for the improvement of the 
efficiency of the work, the increase of the national 
production, and the advancement of the welfare of 
society at large. 

Exactly how these conclusions are reached, we 
find it impossible to explain without writing an 
abstract of the book. Now one cannot summarise 
nine hundred pages, some closely printed, all closely 
packed with fact or reasoning, at the average rate 
of a couple of words per page. We must content 
ourselves with saying that the authors show very 
clearly that the constitutional development of the 
trade union leads away from simple, direct demo- 
cracy to the evolution of a highly-skilled bureaucracy, 
sometimes tempered by a representative assembly ; 
away from local monopolies and rivalries to the 
treatment of the trade as a whole; and towards the 
federation of different trades for a common end. 
Further, the authors put the benefit-society func- 
tions of the unions quite in the background. No 
doubt the prospect of benefit induces members to 
join; but it is always understood that defence of 
the interests of the trade is a first charge on the 
funds; the benefit side of the unions is seldom 
actuarially satisfactory, and is not likely to be; 
and, with the exception of the allowances to 
members out of work, the authors expect it to decay. 
The real function of the unions is combat: it is to 
negotiate, or to fight for, conditions of labour as satis- 
factory as the economic situation admits; to secure 
that existing arrangements are fairly maintained, 
and replaced by better ones when possible. The 
chief of these conditions are dealt with in detail 
—the standard wage, the normal day, continuity 
of employment, the enforcement of certain pre- 
cautions as to sanitation and safety, and other 
objects of trade union effort, some of which the 
authors hold to be transitory in their import- 
ance. The methods of reaching these ends are 
reducible to three. By giving out-of-work benefit— 
rather cumbrously called “mutual insurance "— 
individuals are enabled to make better terms than 
they could otherwise. By “collective bargaining,” 
which is of necessity enforced on individual work- 
men by penal sanctions, the trade can collectively 
deal with the employers. Here, of course, we have 
the union in its most familiar aspect: possibly 
attempting to enforce its will by a strike, to be 
settled by arbitration or conciliation—more prob- 
ably the latter. Or, finally, by “the method of 
legal enactment '’—already in large measure adopted 
for purposes of “ sanitation and safety "—the workers 
may get Parliament to give them their demands— 
even, the authors hope, a minimum wage. 

We cannot venture even to allude further to the 
contents of these chapters, packed with technical 
detail and sociological lore of the greatest value and 
interest. We must take the union as aiming at 
these ends, and ceasing to attempt (as the authors 
predict) the impracticable and undesirable tasks 
of making its trade a monopoly, or maintaining 
its historical boundaries intact in the face of new 
industrial developments and the overlapping of 
other trades. Suppose, in short, that the union 


is reasonable as to the introduction and use of new 
machinery ; that it aims merely at securing certain 
minimum standards of remuneration, comfort, and 
safety for all the workers in a trade; and that it 
includes all, or nearly all, these workers; what will 
the economic effect of its action be ? 





Here, in the first place, the authors examine the 
treatment of the unions by economists in the past. 
They slay the wage fund theory and the old 
Malthusian theory once more; they show that 
economists now explicitly assert that there is no 
predetermined share of the product to which labour 
must be limited. The division between labour and 
capital is a matter of bargaining. And then, in 
perhaps the ablest chapter in the book, they show 
how the full pressure of economic competition 
normally tends to fall on the workman. He is ina far 
worse position for bargaining than his employer; he 
cannot wait, and does not know what wages an 
employer can really afford. But the employer, in 
his turn, is at a disadvantage in bargaining with the 
wholesale dealer ; the latter, again, is under pressure 
from his customers, the retail traders, and these find 
their profits cut by the Stores. There is a chain of 
bargainers, each compelled to cut his profits and to 
make up for it by squeezing the next man. The 
whole of this pressure tends to fall on the workman, 
unless he can do as the capitalist does, and raise up 
“ dykes and bulwarks” for his protection. Patents, 
the “ironclad contracts” by which makers of pro- 
prietary articles protect their goods, the Ring and 
the Trust, are the capitalist’s bulwarks; the trade 
union is the workman's. 

As a means of bargaining and of protection, then, 
the union is justified. Now, there are a multitude 
of trades, unorganised and chiefly new trades, which 
are “parasitic’”—in other words, the workers live 
on their returns from the trade in part, and on 
somebody else’s product for the balance of their 
subsistence. The factory girl is often able to treat 
her wage as pocket-money; the woman “ home- 
worker” lives partly on her husband's or father’s 
earnings, or it may be on occasional out-door relief 
or doles; and in these trades—difficult to organise, 
or to regulate by law—the full pressure of the com- 
petition described falls on the worker, and forces 
the wage below that necessary for subsistence. 
Thus the race deteriorates; the parasitism is at the 
expense of national welfare in the future. On the 
other hand, the union, by securing a minimum wage, 
actually promotes efficiency. The workmen who 
cannot earn it go out of the trade, because employers 
cannot afford to keep them. The employers are 
compelled to improve their methods and machinery, 
so as to lessen the cost of production in other ways ; 
and so the weakest are eliminated. For it is very 
important to note that the minimum demanded is 
never a maximum. Nobody objects to the employer 
paying more than the minimum to men who are 
worth more. (Perhaps not; but as the authors 
attack the “speeding up” of industry per se as an 
interference with existing contracts, getting more 
work for the same money, we fear that such a man 
may not be allowed by his fellows to set a better 
pace.) If, then, the inefficient men are weeded out, 
and the employers who cannot improve their pro- 
cesses and machinery are also driven out, it is clear 
the product must increase, We have, in short, the 
trade union, directed by skilled and highly-trained 
officials, forcing up the price the employer must pay, 
directly and indirectly, for his labour, either by col- 
lective bargaining or by acting on Parliament; but 
meanwhile eliminating the ineffective producers, 
raising the standard of quality, and possibly even 
promoting technical education for its members, that 
the total product may be yet further increased, and 
that there may be more to bargain for. And, out- 
side the trade union, we have the “ parasitic trades” 
—often mushroom trades—springing up because 
labour is cheap, and tending, by the mere auto- 
matic action of competition, to drive down the 
workers’ wages to a point just above starvation. 
The only remedy is to organise such trades if 
possible, and in any case to provide some sort of 
a minimum by legal enactment—however hard it 
may be to enforce it. 

It is a shocking picture, and the economist cannot 
but remark that as other nations overtake us in our 
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staple manufactures, our compensation must be 
found in an expansion of our miscellaneous exports 
—in other words, the parasitic trades will be stimu- 
lated. It is hardly less melancholy to consider what 
the industrial world is coming to be like. Every- 
body is to live by his trade only, the inefficient are 
to be weeded out and pensioned, and the individual 
(except that he has a vote) can hardly be freer than 
if his trade were a caste. There can be no shifting 
from one trade to another, no odd jobs in another 
trade than one’s own, under pain of “ parasitism.” 
There can be no more “small masters” (against 
these, indeed, the authors seem to wage a private 
war); there can be no rise for the exception- 
ally able man, except in wages. It is a dreary 
outlook, hardly better than Marxian Socialism ; and 
it is made gloomier by the certainty that even 
skilled trade union bureaucrats may, on occasion, 
be quite as stupid as anyone else. 

We may not here find space to contest the pre- 
diction ; and, indeed, there are practical difficulties 
in doing so. Mr. and Mrs. Webb remind us of a story 
quoted by Professor Maitland from a Norse saga. 
There was a certain man learned in the law, who 
had made himself liable to an action of a particular 
kind. But he was so learned that he alone knew 
the proper formula of summons; and so he remained 
secure. Now we feel sure that Mr. and Mrs. Webb 
would be assailable in due form by any one who 
knew as much about the subject as they do. But at 
present they are entrenched behind dykes and bul- 
warks of exclusive knowledge. We can only say, in 
general terms, that the ethical possibilities of a world 
in which everyone who does not work well enough 
to earn good wages will be either receiving an old 
age pension, or living on his friends, or relegated to 
an asylum ora penal colony according to his demerits, 
seem to us very gloomy indeed. We had rather 
see the workman insure himself by his own savings, 
were it possible, than by out-of-work allowances 
from his fellows. We believe, with some American 
economists, that the subdivision of labour and the 
development of machinery will so assimilate sub- 
sidiary processes in widely different trades that 
there will be greater mobility of labour from one 
trade to another. We believe that as the world 
grows more complex the clever “ small master” and 
the “mushroom trade” will have more chance 
instead of less, and that the remedy for the evils 
of parasitism is to be found in strengthening charac- 
ter rather than keeping the parasites out. We still, 
in short, believe in the individual, and in giving the 
stronger individuals their chance. But we cannot 
elaborate these points at the end of a lengthy re- 
view. We believe there is room for a good deal 
beside the Union. We should be sorry, however, 
to dispute its social value as an instrument both 
of raising the workmen's position and of training 
them in democratic government. How great its 
value is, and how manifold its functions, no one 
can appreciate without a prolonged and careful 
study of the most able work yet published on its 
structure and history. 





RECENT POETRY AND VERSE, 
Crear Waters. By the Rev. F. Langbridge. 
Cassell & Co. 
Lyrics. By John B. Tabb. London: John Lane. 


SKETCHES OF RurRaL Lire, AND OTHER Porems. By Francis 
Lucas. London: Macmillan & Co. 


London 


THe Hovses or Sin. By Vincent O'Sullivan. London: 
Leonard Smithers. 
FIDELIS, AND OTHER Porems. By C. M.Gemmer. London: 


Constable & Co. 
PogMS FROM THE Divan or Hariz. Translated by G. L. 
Bell. London: W. Heinemann. 
Mr. LANGBRIDGE’S tiny epigrams and verses are 
indeed clear waters. If they have had a fountain- 
head, it is the translucent poetry of George Herbert. 


like him, his conceits are never heartless. Preg- 
nant with teaching and thought are these little 
aphorisms :— 


“Tt is a small coin that rolls out of God’s sight.” 


“Calling our brother lost, what hope we speak ! 
Is not the lost one he whom Christ shall seek?” 


And again :— 
“Love is the mother of all arts.” 


“Through love thou shalt explore the deep. 
She that a lamb for love doth keep, 
And not the butcher, knoweth sheep.” 
or :-— 
“ Ugliness is only skin deep.” 


“A splendid sunset flowered and shone: 
The pavement shook with laddered gold: 
The squalid town was Babylon 
Carven, immeasurably old. 


“And ah! the dream in every face, 
The light that lapt the beggars round! 
How dreadful is the common-place ! 
How holy is the work-day ground!” 


Mr. Langbridge’s little book is the harvest of a quiet 
mind. He gives us exquisitely the much in little. 
Tender, beautiful, and rare thought and expression 
are in “ Clear Waters.” Hereisa stave for Christmas 
days which Herbert need not have disowned :— 


“Tf the poor room be thy best, Christ will gladly lie in straw.” 


“Say not to Christ: ‘A chamber in the wall 
Is drest for Thee; a table and a chair, 
A bed, a candlestick are ready there: 

Honour Thy servant’s house and enter in!’ 
Knowing that He must pass the lighted hall 
And see the shining service and the state, 
And thee, the master, standing by to wait 

And pour rich ointment on the feet of Sin.” 


And these are but verses taken at random. 

Father Tabb loves a conceit as well as Mr. 
Langbridge, but his are rather more spontaneous 
and remind us of no one but himself. Those who 
know and love his last little volume will open 
this with an eager expectancy that will not be 
disappointed. For instance, here is a_ beautiful 
simile :— 

“Mater DoLorosa. 
“Again maternal autumn grieves, 
As blood-like drip the maple leaves 
On Nature’s Cahvery. 
And every sap-forsaken limb 


Renews the mystery of Him 
Who died upon a Tree.” 


And here, again, is a thought of a Tree, a very song 
of innocence :— 


“Planted by the Master’s hand, 
Steadfast in thy place to stand 
While the ever-changing year 
Clothes or strips thy branches bare ; 
Lending not a leaf to hold 
Warmth against the winter's cold. 
Lightening not a limb the less 
For the summer’s sultriness ; 

Nay, thy burden heavier made, 

That within thy bending shade 
Thankless multitudes oppressed 
There may lay them down and rest. 
Soul, upon thy Calvary 

Wait; the Christ will come to thee.” 


Father Tabb has an old-world subtlety and wit, 
while he is never derivative, never studied. His gift 
to Poetry is little but exquisite. 

Mr. Lucas’s “ Sketches of Rural Life” are a dis- 
appointment. Perhaps the one quality he has for 
writing country verse is simplicity; but simplicity 
will not make up for want of observation, incapacity 
for fresh thought, and the melancholy absence of 
self-criticism we find in Mr. Lucas’s pages. It is no 


pleasure to pull to pieces a simple book like this, 
or to rend the versifier in tatters; so we give a 
passage that pleases us rather than one to catch the 





Like Herbert, Mr. Langbridge loves a conceit, and 


ill-natured laugh. 


It is the Shepherd who speaks :— 
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“Oh, the night is cold, and the night is long, 

But the fold-yard lies knee-deep in straw; 

And the ewes are hearty, the lambs come strong, 
And as many couples as ever I saw. 

And God's great flock is out on high, 
And only He can eount them all; 

He watches and leads them through the sky, 
And none of ’em wander, none of ’em fall. 

And He watches, too, my winter fold, 

To bless the young lambs born in the cold. 


‘We shepherds that are out at nights, 
We see God’s wonders more than most— 

The thousand thousand thousand lights 
That in the day are lost. 

We see His shining messengers 
That glide about among the stars, 

\nd the erimson flash and the golden gleams, 
And the pale streamers, shooting high 
Along the bridge of the northern sky, 

That come and pass away like dreams.” 


But the artless touches of poetry in these lines are 
not often repeated through Mr. Lucas’s book. 

Mr. Vincent O’Sullivan’s book has a lively design 
by Mr. Aubrey Beardsley of a woman-swine in gold on 
the cover. This and the name of the thing prepare us 
for what we are to get—a pretence of very wild living 
set side by side with insincere prayers. Nobody sup- 
poses for a minute that these young men are really 
very wicked—they are not robust enough; and as 
for their prayers, why, they are not even capable of 
what Stevenson calls the impure passion of remorse. 
To feel even an impure passion might, perhaps, make 
men of them. As it is, they are a miserably un- 
wholesome little school of weaklings, and their 
naughtiness shocks no one but themselves. The day 
for this kind of thing is over, if it ever had a day. 

“ Fidelis” is an elegy on a dog, and extravagant 
as the writer's love and sorrow may seem, yet one 
finds the verse deeply touching. And, after all, 
seeing how we misplace our human affections often 
and get but praise for it, why should we not fix 
our love where it will meet more than its equal 
without reproach? Miss Gemmer has a real gift 
of poetry. One is not surprised that it was 
acknowledged and praised by such very different 
personalities as Patmore, Matthew Arnold, Christina 
Rossetti, and Robert Browning. She has a delicate 
choice of words, a fastidiousness about the word and 
the phrase, a considerable gift of music, and, above 
all, the deep heart, without which these were as a 
sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal. Poems 
about dogs are not over many in this country of 
dog-lovers, and “ Fidelis’ ought to win much 
sympathy :— 

“No swallow-flash across the sultry blue 
Or shadow of a flying cloud unnoted, 
He leapt for frolic anger, noisy-throated, 
\nd chased the noiseless phantoms out of view. 
The waters widened, and the soft wind blew 
For him, that lusty little forest god.” 


Miss Gemmer thinks it not unmeet so to give her 
poetry to the charming ways of a dog on a country 
walk, and makes charming poetry of it. If one has 
any fault to find, it is that the writer has too little 
faith about her little dead friend. Why should the 
dogs be represented— 


* Man’s burden sharing, exiled from his bliss, 
Compapions of his labour, not his gain” ? 


Miss Gemmer'’s lyrics are so good that here and there 
they might pass for Christina Rossetti’s :— 


“Where two have met—a stone; 
Where two have joyed—a sorrow ; 
Where two have parted all the way’s o’ergrown 
With violets darkly blown ; 
And mosses borrow 
Fresh verdure from the dust of one that sleeps.” 
Or, to give a whole little lyric :— 
“Not by her sunbeams only 
Summer's known, 
But by her deepening shadows, fern-flecked stone, 
And boughs that kiss the pathway, 
Grass o’ergrown. 





“Not in gay laughter only 
Joy is heard, 
But in the brooding quiet of a bird, 
Listing her mate’s near music, 
Pleasure-stirred. 
“ Not by a promise only 
Lovers plight, 
Bat in low whispers fainter than the flight 
Of air-fed midges over 
Pools of light.” 


Miss Gemmer has a charming poetical gift, wistful, 
tender, musical. More than dog-lovers ought to be 
in sympathy with “ Fidelis.” 

Miss Lowthian Bell has made a scholarly, often 
felicitous, always meritorious, translation of Hafiz. 
She is not Edward Fitzgerald, be sure, to bring us 
an enchanted garden with redder roses and more 
passionate nightingales than ever grew and sang 
in any East; but she has admirable taste, a praise- 
worthy style, a pretty poetical diction, and an 
immense enthusiasm for her subject. The render- 
ing throughout is smooth and graceful. Here is 
a stanza or two from Hafiz’s lament for his son, 
a reminder that the wind of sorrow blows even 
in the Eastern rose-garden— 

“ Light of mine eyes and harvest of my heart, 
And mine at least in changeless memory ! 
Ah, when he found it easy to depart 
He left the harder pilgrimage to me. 

O Camel-driver, though the cordage start, 
For God's sake, help me lift my fallen load, 
And Pity be my comrade of the road. 


* My face is seamed with dust, mine eyes are wet. 
Of dust and tears the turquoise firmament 
Kneadeth the bricks for joy’s abode; and yet .. 
Alas, and weeping yet I make lament 
Because the moon her jealous glances set 
Upon the bow-bent eyebrows of my.morn.” 


One is not sure that East and West are not drawn to 
meet in this cry of a bereaved father rather than in 
sweetmeats of nightingales and roses, love and wine. 





MEMORY. 


Memory, awp irs CurtrvatTion. By F. W. Edridge-Green, M.D., 
F.R.C.S. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., Ltd. 
What is memory? “The power of retaining or recollecting 
things past,” says Johnson’s Dictionary; “The faculty of the 
mind,” says Webster’s, “ by which it attains the knowledge of 
revious thoughts, impressions, or events”; while, according to 
arousse, who, in his ever-lively fashion, supplements his defini- 
tion with an entertaining essay and a string of illustrative 
anecdotes, it is the “ faculté par laquelle l’esprit conserve d’ane 
maniére durable le sentiment des impressions antérieurs”’; 
and here, finally, is Dr. Edridge-Green’s own answer to the 
question: “It is the process by means of which impressions 
of the external world and ideas are retained for use on future 
occasions.” “ Without memory,” he proceeds, “all experience 
would be useless.” His book, volume Ixxxiii. of the “ Inter- 
national Scientific Series,” is in two parts. In the first, he 
expounds his theory as to the nature of memory, its two chief 
divisions, “ sensory” and “motor,” and their sub-divisions into 
groups of specially intensified constituents ; in the second, he 
discloses his own particular method for memory cultivation. 
He himself, he tells us in his preface, can now learn a subject 
in a fifth of the time that it took him before he had discovered 
the facts contained in his work, and he expresses the hope that 
his readers will be able to improve their memories in a corre- 
sponding degree. Some idea of his teaching (with, perhaps, 
some unintended amusement thrown in!) may be obtained from 
the following passage, in which he endeavours to imprint the 
“Seven Ages” speech from As You Like It upon a memory 
which is strong in “form” but weak in “language” and 
* locality” :—“ On reading this over, the general idea will be 
that the following characters are depicted: (1) Infant; (2) 
Schoolboy ; (3) Lover; (4) Soldier; (5) Justice; (6) Pantaloon ; 
(7) Old Age. The only incongruity in the seven is the passing 
from the soldier to the justice ; but this can be remembered by 
imagining him as justice of the court-martial. Then the ages 
in conformity with the text are: infant, schoolboy, rejected 
lover; therefore a soldier; fights to die, but becomes famous ; 
therefore a justice ; then a retired general ”—(really, this is too 
bad on the part of Dr. Edridge-Green!); “then old age. 
Notice that exits come before entrances, as the old play goes 
off before this new one comes on.” Andsoon. If Dr. Edridge- 
Green sometimes rides his hobby with too loose a rein, it will 
be admitted, at least by all his conscientious readers, that he 

has produced an interesting and suggestive book. 
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